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EDITORIALS 


PROPAGANDA 


ROPAGANDA is a word with a per- 

fectly good parentage, but its reputa- 
tion has suffered of late. It has been 
rather loosely ¢mployed. It is viewed as 
covering a multitude of sins. 

Propaganda is simply a scheme or plan 
for propagating or promoting ideas or 
doctrines. It ought to be legitimate to 
promote ideas or doctrines. The church 
is doing that thing without serious criti- 
cism. Schools and missions and political 
parties do that. A great deal of money 
is spent every day in advertising tenets or 
opinions. It ought to be proper to use 
propaganda in a democracy. There is no 
reason for eliminating the word from the 
upper levels of word society. 

A distinguished Senator submitted in 
the United States Senate December 20, 
1923, a resolution calling for a special 
committee of five to investigate and report 
to the Senate “whether there is any or- 
ganized effort being made to control public 
opinion and the action of Congress upon 
legislative matters through propaganda or 
by the use of money, by advertising or by 
the control of publicity, and especially to 
inquire what, if any, such methods are be- 
ing employed to control the action of Con- 
gress and what, if any, such in- 
fluences are being employed, either by 
American citizens or the representatives 
of foreign governments or foreign institu- 
tions, to control or affect the foreign or 
domestic policies of the United States.” 
From later developments, it appears that 


this resolution was aimed at the American 
Peace Award, of which Mr. Bok is the 
leader. Other aims of the resolution will 
appear later. 

There surely is a difference between 
legitimate and illegitimate propaganda. 
Societies such as the American Peace So- 
ciety are carrying on propaganda. They 
are not ashamed of it; on the contrary, 
they are proud of it and wish they could 
carry it on more effectively. There is 
nothing underground in the promotion of 
propaganda by such bodies. Names of 
their officers are printed from time to 
time. All moneys received by them for 
the promotion of their work are carefully 
accounted for, and all but small sums are 
accredited personally in their annual re- 
ports and elsewhere. It never has oc- 
curred to them that they could do other- 
wise. They wish the world to know not 
only what they stand for, but the people 
and organizations who stand for them. 
This, we suspect, is an essential character- 
istic of legitimate propaganda. 

Where the sources of revenue are un- 
known or are obscure, propaganda is prob- 
ably illegitimate. Honest propaganda ad- 
vertises, while dishonest propaganda hides, 
its support. That is the essential differ- 
ence. 

It would be perfectly proper—indeed, 
desirable— for the States to require, 
through legislative action, that every or- 
ganization engaged in propaganda should 
make public the sources and the amounts 
of its revenue. 
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PRO AND CON—THE AMERICAN 
PEACE AWARD 


E FIND no reason for criticizing 

the origin or purpose of the Ameri- 
can Peace Award. It originated, we have 
no doubt, in worthy motives. It all seems 
to have been wholly above-board. Its pur- 
pose as set forth by Mr. Bok is, we have 
no reason to doubt, as he describes it. 
Since in a democracy progress can be 
achieved, seemingly, only through clash 
of opinion and attrition of ideas, Mr. Bok 
is not only within his rights; he is, we 
believe, pursuing his duty as he sees it. 
He has already achieved results. In con- 
sequence of his award, men and women 
everywhere are thinking in terms of inter- 
national peace. He has dramatized the 
peace movement. He has, as he says, 
“stimulated idealism by the golden spur 
of self-interest.” Whether or not the re- 
sult will mean “a united national mind 
within definable terms” remains to be 
seen. We are not sure that his referen- 
dum will end in “an expression of the 
national will.” But it is an encourage- 
ment to peace workers to have a man of 
affairs thinking peace, paying for it, and 
saying “that world peace can be attained 
if enough people think of it, and desire it, 
and say they desire it.” So much for Mr. 
Bok. With him we have no quarrel. 


The Judges 


The people whom Mr. Bok called to 
help in the promotion of his purpose are 
above reproach. As is generally known, 
practically all of them were, before their 
appointment, predisposed to favor the 
League of Nations; but we are perfectly 
confident that they have selected the plan, 
printed elsewhere in these columns, in 
perfect good faith. 


Merits of Plan * 


As for the plan, there are things to be 
said in its favor. 


Its author is probably 
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interested “to achieve and preserve the 
peace of the world.” He seems to be op- 
posed to a policy “of isolation and aloofness 
in the world.” He has discovered that an 
international organization for the pro- 
motion of international peace based upon 
a force of arms has been found to be 
unworkable in practice. Indeed, he grants 
that the present League of Nations cannot 
operate under its covenant. While ad- 
miring the League, he condemns its 
covenant. He thinks he sees that the 
League is moving to “the foundations so 
well laid by the world’s leaders between 
1899 and 1907 in the great international 
councils of that period.” He—of course, 
it may be a she—realizes that the people 
of the United States are “favorable to 
international conferences for the common 
welfare, and to the establishment of con- 
ciliative, arbitral, and judicial means for 
settling international disputes.” He real- 
izes that moral judgment and public 
opinion are the ultimate sanctions of any 
hopeful agency for the control of interna- 
tional policies. He knows that the United 
States Government will accept no respon- 
sibility and assume no obligation in con- 
nection with any duties imposed upon the 
League by the peace treaties, “unless in 
any particular case Congress has author- 
ized such action.” Perhaps most worthy 
of all, he realizes the importance of re- 
suming the lawmaking processes in the 
realm of international affairs. He also 
grants without seeming to realize that it 
offsets the major part of his argument, 
that “anything else than a world confer- 
ence, especially when great powers are ex- 
cluded, must incur, in proportion to the 
exclusion, the suspicion of being an alli- 
ance rather than a family of nations.” 
These, in our opinion, represent all that 
can be said favorable to the views as set 
forth by the author of this plan. Since 
we submitted no “plan,” we write with no 
prejudice natura] to a disappointed com- 
petitor. 
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The Method 


There are objections to the method 
adopted by the American Peace Award. 
We cannot see how plural voting can be 
entirely avoided. Only one plan has been 
submitted to the public. A simple affirma- 
tive and negative vote under these cir- 
cumstances cannot be very illuminating. 
Those prejudiced in favor of the plan will 
vote for it in a larger proportion than 
those who are opposed. It is wholly un- 
likely that the ballot will give anything 
like an accurate picture of public senti- 
ment. It all savors of an organized propa- 
ganda in favor of the League of Nations. 


Misrepresentations of Fact 


The plan as a whole is surprisingly 
filled with misrepresentations of fact. It 
seems incredible that any one can say 
seriously that “there is not room for more 
than one organization to promote inter- 
national co-operation.” There are at least 
one thousand such organizations now 
working at that very business. 

The author tells us that the members 
of the League “cannot and will not aban- 
don this system,” while the very substance 
of his proposal is that we co-operate and 
participate in the work of the League with 
the hope that the League will abandon its 
system. 

He says that the United States main- 
tains theoretically a policy of isolation, 
which according to his own statement of 
facts is not true. 

Contrary to his implication, the Wash- 
ington Conference for the Limitation of 
Armaments had nothing, directly or indi- 
rectly, to do with the League of Nations. 

He says that the settlement of the 
Aaland Islands dispute by the League of 
Nations “averted a war,” which is a mere 
assumption and probably untrue. 

He says that it is “immediately practi- 
cable” for the United States to extend 
co-operation with the international labor 
organizations. Whether or not it be “im- 


mediately practicable” would seem to de- 
pend upon the question whether or not 
the United States considers such co- 
operation desirable. The same thing is 
true of the author’s remarks about our 
adherence to the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice. It certainly is not 
true that these last suggestions “are in 
harmony with policies already adopted by 
our government,” because thus far the 
United States has not considered them 
“practicable.” 

The author tells us that these sugges- 
tions of his “do not involve a question of 
membership in the League of Nations as 
now constituted, but it cannot be denied 
that they lead to the threshold of that 
question.” His metaphor is a bit subtle, 
and we miss any reference to the good 
manners, taste, and dignity of the United 
States. 

He tells us about “important modifica- 
tions” in the Covenant of the League of 
Nations “foreshadowed” by its “practical 
experience.” As a matter of fact, there 
have been no such “modifications.” 

The author agrees that Articles X and 
XVI of the covenant “suggest the action 
of a world State.” Here we believe the 
author is right. But, since the League 
exists still under this same unmodified 
covenant, how can he announce that such a 
world State “does not now exist”? The 
author unfortunately neglects to tell us 
that leaders of the League tried to get the 
League to act as a super-State in the con- 
test between Greece and Italy over Corfu. 

He goes too far when he says that “no 
one now expects the League Council to 
try to summon armies and fleets,” for 
Lord Robert Cecil, “Savonarola of the 
League,” has from time to time expressed 
directly a contrary view. Many of the 
French supporters of the League still be- 
lieve in armies and fleets for that body. 

The author grants that Article X gives 
to the League “a protective power 
on paper.” Since the League still exists 
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under this “paper” and under no other 
“paper,” Article X does not seem to have 
disappeared in any sense. 

Certainly it is an extravagance to say 
that the small States are faced with the 
alternative of preserving “a form of words 
in the covenant” or of making it possible 
for the United States to sit in the League 
of Nations. 

His reference to attempts to change 
Article X and XVI has no bearing upon 
his argument. They have not been 
changed. Indeed, as he shows, “a small 
group of weak States, like Persia and 
Panama,” have successfully blocked the 
last attempts at such changes. So long as 
these articles remain as parts of the cove- 
nant, it is difficult to see how in any sense 
they have been reduced “to something like 
innocuous desuetude.” They are alive 
until repealed. 

It is i.ot true that the Council of the 
League has been unwilling “to inter- 
vene in any American controversy.” As 
pointed out by Philip Marshall Brown in 
an interview published in the New York 
Times under date of January 8, “the Sec- 
retary General of the League did actually 
proffer the mediation of the League in the 
controversy between Panama and Costa 
Rica in 1921, concerning an award by 
Chief Justice White, of the United States 
Supreme Court.” The League interested 
itself actively in the dispute between 
Chile and Peru over the provinces of 
Tacna and Arica. It is also true that 
representatives of Latin America have 
been chosen as presidents of the League, 
and that the League has maintained a 
special Bureau on Latin-American affairs. 
The author will find it difficult to convince 
the United States of the importance of his 
statement that there is “an unwritten law 
limiting the powers and duties of the 
League Council, defined in Article XI of 
the covenant, to questions that seem to 
threaten the peace of the Old World.” 

It is wholly an unwarranted assump- 
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tion, quite contrary to the facts, that 
under the Monroe Doctrine the United 
States claim leadership in the Western 
Hemisphere; it certainly is not true that 
the Pan American Union is “already a 
potential regional league.” 

When he tells us that the world of busi- 
ness and finance is already unified, he 
directly contradicts his other statement, 
that “there is not room for more than 
one organization to promote international 
co-operation.” 

Since the Covenant of the League of 
Nations has not been changed, and since 
he grants that the covenant provides for 
a world State, there is no justification for 
his conclusion that the League has no 
“actual powers” except “to confer and ad- 
vise, to create commissions, to exercise in- 
quisitive, conciliatory, and arbitral func- 
tions and to help elect judges of the 
Permanent Court.” 

Since the covenant has not been changed 
in any of these particulars, it is improper 
to say that “the League has moved to the 
foundations laid by The Hague confer- 
ences of 1899 and 1907.” The organs of 
the League are in no sense “successors to 
The Hague conferences.” The Hague 
conferences did not lack “the resources” 
to create a “secretariat”; they created 
one. 

These are some of the misstatements of 
fact which face one as one reads through 
this interesting document. 


The New Thing 


The plan submits two proposals: (1) 
that the United States Government should 
be authorized to propose co-operation with 
the League and participate in the work 
of its Assembly and Council without be- 
coming a member of the League and with 
a variety of reservations; (2) that the 
United States adhere to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, according 
to the proposals of Secretary Hughes and 
President Harding in February, 1923. 
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The only new thing in these proposals is 
that the author is to receive $50,000 at 
once, and, if his plan meets with the ap- 
proval of the United States Senate or with 
an adequate degree of popular support on 
or before March 4, 1925, he is to receive 
$50,000 more. That is new. 

The Proposals 

The proposals themselves are not alto- 
gether happy. 

It is difficult to see how the United 
States could participate in the work of the 
Assembly and Council without being a 
member of the League. To suggest that 
the United States should do so if it could 
is not particularly inspiring. 

How the United States can accept the 
League as an instrument of mutual 
counsel, participate in its work, without 
interfering “with political questions of 
policy or international administration of 
any foreign State” does not readily appear. 

Unwittingly, evidently, the author has 
submitted a plan which, taken as a whole, 
is a thorough-going condemnation of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. Yet 
this covenant is still the written law of 
the League. It has not been changed. 
So far, it has been found impossible to 
amend it, none of the proposed amend- 
ments having been ratified under Article 
26, which requires a unanimous vote of 
the States represented on the Council and 
of a majority of the States represented in 
the Assembly. And yet the author pro- 
poses that we of the United States should 
participate in the work of the Assembly 
and Council operating under a covenant 
condemned not only by the author, but 
by the League itself. 

Under the terms of his own definition, 
the League of Nations is open “to the 
suspicion of being an alliance rather than 
a family of nations.” 

If the League as organized is incapable 
of amending its own statute, what reason 
is there for believing that the United 
States can help “to reconstitute” it? 
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It Would Have Been Better 


Had Mr. Bok chosen for his committee 
of award, say, three persons known to be 
intelligently opposed to the League of 
Nations, three known to favor it, and one 
outstanding neutral—if such there be— 
and if a number of plans had been selected 
for the referendum, then something might 
have been developed likely to meet with 
support in the United States Senate. 
That would have been better. 

Another observation: The whole pro- 
ceeding is simply another illustration of 
our modern and not altogether happy 
drift away from the moorings fixed by the 
builders of our Republic. Under the first 
amendment to our Constitution it is pro- 
vided that Congress shall make no law 
abridging the right of the people peace- 
ably to assemble, and to petition the gov- 
ernment for a redress of grievances. This 
referendum of the American Peace Award 
comes under the terms of this amendment 
only by a most liberal interpretation. 
Anyhow, the amendment added nothing to 
the powers of the United States and sub- 
tracted nothing from the authority of the 
States. Mr. Justice Marshall, speaking 
the unanimous opinion of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the well- 
known case of McCulloch v. Maryland, 
said: “No political dreamer was ever wild 
enough to think of breaking down the 
lines which separate the States, and of 
compounding the American people into 
one common mass. Of consequence, when 
they act, they act in their States.” 


A Worthier Precedent 


Eighty-four years ago the American 
Peace Society offered an award for the 
best essay on a Congress of Nations. The 
prize offered at that time was only $1,000. 
Some forty plans were submitted. The 
American Peace Society, according to the 
record, “concluded to accept the advice of 
the first committee of award—the Hon. 
Messrs. Story, Wirt, and Calhoun—to 
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publish the five best essays, as the second 
committee, consisting of ex-President 
Adams, Chancellor Kent, and the Hon. 
Daniel Webster, did not agree on the suc- 
cessful competitor. The Peace Society ap- 
pointed a committee of their own body to 
select five of the best dissertations for 
publication, “having an eye to the awards 
of the above-named committees.” The 
society directed its secretary, William 
Ladd, to add a sixth essay. This Mr. 
Ladd did. He noted down the points of 
the various essays submitted and presented 
them in his essay, “with such reflections, 
additions, and historical facts” as oc- 
curred to him during his labor. His own 
comment upon his work reads: “so that 
my claim to originality, in this production, 
rests much on the thought of separating 
the subject into two distinct parts, viz: 
1st. A congress of ambassadors from all 
those Christian and civilized nations who 
should choose to send them, for the pur- 
pose of settling the principles of inter- 
national law by compact and agreement, 
of the nature of a mutual treaty, and also 
of devising and promoting plans for the 
preservation of peace and meliorating the 
condition of man. 2. A court of nations, 
composed of the most able civilians in the 
world, to arbitrate or judge such cases as 
should be brought before it, by the mutual 
consent of two or more contending nations, 
thus dividing entirely the diplomatic from 
the judicial functions, which require such 
different, not to say opposite, characters 
in the exercise of their functions. I con- 
sider the Congress as the legislature and 
the court as the judiciary, in the govern- 
ment of nations, leaving the functions of 
the executive with public opinion, ‘the 
queen of the world.’ This division I have 
never seen in any essay or plan for a con- 
gress or diet of independent nations, 
either ancient or modern, and I believe it 
will obviate all the objections which have 
been heretofore made to such a plan.” 
This essay by William Ladd, written in 
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1840, according to a leading international 
authority of our day, “contains every 
worthy thing that has been said or can be 
said upon the problem of international 
peace.” The Hague system, toward which 
the author of the Bok plan tells us the 
League of Nations is rapidly drifting, de- 
veloped out of the principles set forth in 
this essay. Should Mr. Bok be minded to 
publish a number of the plans submitted 
in competition for his award, possibly an- 
other William Ladd may arise in this 
century to advance the methods of peace. 
The author of this plan is not he. 





AS TO FRENCH IMPERIALISM 


RANCE does not consider that she is 

bent upon a policy of imperialism, if 
by imperialism is meant a policy of ex- 
tending control, dominion, or empire over 
another nation. She entertains no such 
purpose. She insists that she is as demo- 
cratic as any other nation. Her occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr started in no plan to dis- 
member Germany, to destroy Germany, or 
to dominate Europe. As pointed out by 
M. Poincaré, had France desired to dis- 
member Germany, France would have 
taken Frankfort, occupied the valley of 
the Main, separated Bavaria from Prussia, 
and broken Germany in two. She did 
nothing of the sort. 

France entered the Ruhr because Ger- 
many had defaulted her obligations for 
three years. Germany became, France be- 
lieves, deliberately an insolvent debtor. 
As is the practice in such cases, France 
applied economic pressure. M. Poincaré 
explained the motives of France as fol- 
lows: “We have not the slightest wish to 
appropriate the property of others or to 
do violence to the conscience of men. We 
have no intention of annexing any portion 
of German territory, and we dismiss with 
the contempt they deserve the accusations 
of imperialism brought against France.” 

The Treaty of Versailles is a fact. As 
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such it ranks among the supreme laws for 
the nations that ratified that instrument. 
France cannot change that treaty. It is 
the duty of all parties to the treaty to 
maintain it until it has been changed ac- 
cording to methods mutually accepted for 
such a proceeding. In defending the 
treaty, the French believe they are defend- 
ing the cause of peace. “And, what is 
more,” says the Prime Minister of France, 
“they are defending the future of the Ger- 
man Republic against the consequences of 
its aberrations. They will complete their 
work of justice and once again will have 
deserved well of their country.” 

France has no designs of occupying 
German territory permanently. Nothing 
is further from her aims. In the lan- 
guage of W. D. Guthrie, of the New York 
Bar: 


“The French are too intelligent and 
fair-minded not to appreciate that their 
permanent welfare and prosperity as well 
as the welfare and prosperity of their 
allies demand that normal economic con- 
ditions should be restored in Europe as 
soon as possible, and I am confident that 
they are sincerely desirous of co-operating 
to that end and ready to make any addi- 
tional sacrifices that may be found to be 
equitable and reasonably within their 
power to make. But, while willing to co- 
operate, they are not willing further to 
handicap their future and security. They 
profoundly apprehend that if Germany, 
intact, undevastated, and unimpaired in 
productive resources and national wealth, 
be rehabilitated economically, while 
France is left drained of capital resources 
by the unreimbursed cost of reconstruc- 
tion and pensions and the burden of her 
war debts and taxation, it will only be a 
few years before an impoverished and 
economically weak France—impoverished 
and weakened through no fault of her 
own—will lie at the mercy of a restored 
and strong Germany, with the probability, 
in the light of the experiences of the past, 
that France will be again invaded and 
devastated.” 


France believes that she is safeguarding 
civilization. She believes that she is do- 


ing this by carrying out her pledges. She 
believes also that she is carrying out the 
pledges of her allies. She has not forgot- 
ten what she and all her allies believed in 
1914, that Germany’s offense was an of- 
fense against civilization. She believes by 
all the laws of war and by all the laws of 
morality that Germany has not been asked 
to pay toomuch. She has seen the amount 
assessed against Germany whittled down 
from 800 billion gold marks to 480 bil- 
lion, proposed by the British at Paris, to 
132 billion, named by the Committee on 
Reparations, to 50 billion under the terms 
of the London settlement, notwithstand- 
ing that the figure approved by the Amer- 
icans in Paris was 120 billion and by 
Bonar Law in December, 1922, 60 billion. 

France knows that Germany’s wealth in 
natural resources, in the number of her 
people, and in the ability of those people 
is greater than her own. France knows 
that Germany produces per acre more 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, and potatoes than 
France, Austria, Hungary, or the United 
States. France remembers the great in- 
crease in German wealth during the dec- 
ade preceding 1913. She knows that Ger- 
many has four-fifths of the coal on the 
continent of Europe and iron a plenty. 
She knows that water power, potash, min- 
eral salts, zinc, copper, lead, and tin are 
found in abundance in Germany. 

The Haber process of nitrogen fixation 
by direct synthesis is one of the world’s 
most colossal sources of wealth. There 
are two plants in Germany manufacturing 
nitrogen under this process with a capac- 
ity of 300,000 tons annually. This con- 
stitutes an annual supply of nitrogen ex- 
ceeding that of all the rest of the world 
put together. It means 15,000,000 tons 
of fertilizer for Germany—an amount 
twice that ever used by the United States 
in one year. Furthermore, every one 
knows that this same nitrogen can be 
turned into explosives at a moment’s no- 
tice. 
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Taxes per capita in Germany for the 
year 1920 found her tenth in the list of 
the larger powers. 

Germany’s wealth is intact, while 
French wealth has been largely ruined. 

France believes that Germany had the 
means to pay; that she only lacked the 
will. 

France believes that the logic of her 
policy is irrefutable. France was attacked. 
She bore the brunt of the war. She was 
all but destroyed. With the aid of her 
friends, she defeated Germany. She has 
made no claim save that the destructions 
wrought by Germany should be made 
good. She was deceived by Mr. Wilson 
and by Lloyd George. She waited four 
years without results. The methods which 
she finally employed were not as brutal as 
were the methods adopted by Bismarck in 
1871. She entered the Ruhr with the pur- 
pose of creating in Germany the will to 
pay. She met resistance. She saw Ger- 
many counting on a split between France 
and England. She saw the German mark 
follow the curve of German prodigality 
and the willful sequestration of German 
money. She saw Germany pursue delib- 
erately the policy of self-ruin. France 
ended the resistance. She is now evacu- 
ating German territory in proportion as 
she is receiving payments. She is stand- 
ing by the treaty. She denies, therefore, 
the charge of imperialism and war-bait- 
ng. She believes that she is safeguarding 
civilization by carrying out her pledges 
and ours, by applying her mind to the 
facts and by pursuing the logic of the 
situation. 

French policy in the Ruhr is not M. 
Poincaré’s policy; it is French policy. 
The support of the Prime Minister 


throughout France is more nearly unani- 
mous than is the support of any other 
statesman in Britain or the United States. 
He was recently re-elected to the Senate 
in his own Department by almost a unani- 
mous vote. 


In the recent election France 
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assumed a solid front in the face of the 
British political contest. 

France was not imperialistic when she 
gave up large parts of Canada, following 
the Treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, nor when 
she retired from India a few years later. 
She was not imperialistic when she signed 
a treaty of alliance with our forefathers 
February 6, 1778. So generous was France 
in that treaty that the Prime Minister 
of Spain called her “a glaring instance of 
Quixotism.” These same forefathers of 
ours did not consider France imperialistic 
when, following our Revolutionary War, 
she asked for no advantage under the 
treaty or for any reimbursement because 
of the costs which had been imposed upon 
her because of our war for liberation. 
France was not considered imperialistic 
when she was the inspiration of democ- 
racy everywhere before and after Napo- 
leon. It was France who liberated Greece 
at Navarino in 1827; who did the same 
for Belgium before the walls of Antwerp 
in 1832; who later helped toward the es- 
tablishment of independence in Rumania, 
and who made possible the unity of Italy 
when she stood at Magenta and Solferino, 
without which there could have been no 
peace of Villafranca. Reviewing these 
last contributions of France, Charles Dow- 
ner Hazen, professor of history in Colum- 
bia University, does not call France im- 
perialistic. He calls her the “liberator of 
nations.” 

The very existence of the third Repub- 
lic is the supreme answer to the charge 
that France is imperialistic. 

“La duce France.” “There is no cul- 
ture but the French,” said Nietzsche. 
“The most beautiful kingdom after the 
Kingdom of Heaven,” wrote Grotius. 
And our own Benjamin Franklin, after 
years of residence in France, expressed 
the sentiment that “every man has two 
mother countries, his own and then 
France.” Surely there are no people more 
socially developed, more gracious, more 
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artistic, more “infinitely civilized,” than 
the French. No people ever become more 
exalted in crises than the French. No 
race has a greater hatred for cant, senti- 
mentality, insincerity, brag, and bombast 
than the French. 

It is natural and inevitable that France 
should indignantly deny the charge of 
imperialism. She believes that she is safe- 
guarding civilization by carrying out her 
pledges, by defending her treaty obliga- 
tions, by helping the rest of us to fulfill 
our pledges, by carrying on in the name 
of all those high purposes with which she 
is thrilled when she utters these, her most 
sacred of words, La Patrie. 





THE HEALTH OF GERMANY 


HE expert committee on reparations 

is evidently to look after Germany’s 
health. That is encouraging news. Gen- 
eral Charles G. Dawes has discovered al- 
ready that Germany is ill. Her canacity 
to pay is weak ; so the General has decided 
that the economic processes of Germany 
will have to revive under a stable currency 
and under a balanced budget before the 
doctors can go further. The basic and 
controlling lesions being brought to light, 
the treatment can be administered. 

In his address to the expert committee 
January 14 he said: “Any common-sense 
individual can estimate the distance a well 
man can run. Fifty medical experts gath- 
ered around the bedside of a dying patient 
will give fifty estimates of how far he can 
run if he gets weil. The Reparations 
Commission and the world, upon the ques- 
tion of Germany’s capacity to pay, have 
been listening thus far to the medical ex- 
perts. Let us first help Germany to get 
well.” 

That sounds like common sense; it also 
sounds like sympathy. That is an encour- 
aging note. 

We do not realize the barriers erected by 
national pride and selfish interest. The 
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General is right. During his short so- 
journ in France the General has seen 
things. He tells us “of those foul and 
carrion-loving vultures—the nationalistic 
demagogues of all countries—who would 
exploit their pitiful personalities out of a 
common misfortune.” So far, nobody 
seems to have arisen to ask to whom the 
General referred. The General feels that 
since there was a complete allied co-oper- 
ation when the nations were faced with an 
overwhelming emergency in 1914, there 
should be now a complete allied co-oper- 
ation and for the same reason. That is a 
general proposition, but it sounds good. 

The economists who have written books 
recently on the economic situation in Eu- 
rope get little comfort from General 
Dawes’ speech. The General tells them 
that they have stirred up “an impenetrable 
and colossal fog bank of economic opin- 
ion” based upon rapidly shifting premises. 
So in his attempt to crown common sense 
as king he begins by recognizing that the 
foundations of economic Germany have 
well-nigh crumbled away, and with them 
the productivity of the German people. 
Having lost their capacity for work, Ger- 
many has lost her capacity to pay. The 
remedies offered have, in the main, been 
surcharged with political poisons. Evi- 
dently the expert committee on repara- 
tions propose to apply their business 
minds uninfluenced by political ambitions 
or thought of personal consequences. 
They are going at once about the business 
of stabilizing Germany and balancing the 
German budget. Every right-thinking 
person wishes them success. The German 
people may well be encouraged, for out of 
this new and disinterested examination of 
the facts there ought to come the begin- 
nings of the new day for the stricken Ger- 
man people. 

There is in Germany an abiding belief 
in this great new day for that people. 
There is every historical reason for believ- 
ing that those highly intelligent folk will 
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come again to the principles of self-gov- 
ernment, take up their industrial, social 
and educational work, and become re- 
spected once more by their neighbors. 





AGAIN, THE MEXICAN PROBLEM 


EXICO has become again a cloud 

on the Pan-American sky. At a 
time when we had begun to breathe easily 
over this situation because of the resump- 
tion of normal diplomatic relations with 
Mexico, De la Huerta, until recently a 
member of the Obregon Cabinet, now a 
candidate for the high office of President 
of the Republic, has been able to finance 
and to carry on a revolutionary movement 
of no mean proportions. Our Executive 
Department, wishing to aid the Mexican 
Government, which we have recently rec- 
ognized, decided to furnish military sup- 
plies to President Obregon. Public opin- 
ion of the United States hoped that this 
would mean the speedy termination of the 
revolution. To date such has not been the 
result. 

The situation is highly complicated. 
Rebels have had a way of winning out in 
Mexico. Madero was successful against 
Diaz; Huerta was successful against Ma- 
dero; Carranza was successful against 
Huerta. Is the present Huerta to be suc- 
cessful against Obregon ? 

Huerta has attempted to blockade Tam- 
pico. He may be able to shut off com- 
merce with that city, including United 
States commerce. As a belligerent he 
claims to be within his rights. But the 
United Staivs has not recognized the 
Huertistas as belligerents. So far as the 
United States is concerned, Huerta is 
therefore without status in international 
law. President Obregon has asked the 
privilege of transferring his troops across 
United States territory. From a military 
point of view, Obregon’s request should be 
granted. Texas has agreed. In the mean- 
time Huerta has succeeded in getting war 
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supplies from England. Obregon, with no 
fighting ships in the Gulf of Mexico, has 
been unable to stop Huerta from landing 
these supplies at Vera Cruz. Thus the 
United States furnishes military supplies 
to Obregon, while English manufacturers 
supply the revolutionists. In the mean- 
time our commerce, to say nothing of the 
rights of our nationalists in Mexico, is 
threatened. 

The United States has sent battleships 
to Mexico. Shall we have to send troops 
to the aid of Obregon? We have started 
out to help Obregon defeat Huerta. 
Where shall we draw the line? 

Of course, what we are to do in Mexico 
will depend largely upon the state of pub- 
lic opinion in our country. At the mo- 
ment there is no demand that American 
forces be used against Huerta. Our policy 
of establishing an embargo on shipments 
of arms to Mexico has not been effective 


in similar situations heretofore. It may 
not prove effective now. 
The issue, of course, is clear. General 


Obregon wishes his successor in office to 
be his friend Calles. De la Huerta, wish- 
ing the presidency himself, has started the 
revolution to thwart the will of Obregon. 
The only hopeful solution of a situation 
like this would seem to lie in the good 
sense and patriotism of the Mexican peo- 
ple themselves. 





RUSSIA’S DIFFICULTY 


USSIA has had a hard time convinc- 

ing the nations of the world that she 
is a fit companion. Her governmental ex- 
periment does not appe2! either to the 
common sense or the imagination of other 
governments. The agencies in control of 
that country are a Soviet Government, a 
Russian Communist Party, and the Third 
International. Collectively they repre- 
sent a united and energetic opposition to 
capitalistic forms of government, to capi- 
talistic society wherever organized. True, 
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the Russian Communists have found that 
their theories do not work in their own 
country. So far as they have been able to 
bring anything like order out of their 
chaos, they have found it necessary to 
adopt the methods of the capitalists. In 
the main, their movement seems to have 
been the evolution of an adolescent enthu- 
siasm coming slowly at last to the sense of 
an approaching maturity. 

Under date of December 22 we wrote to 
Senator William E. Borah as follows: 


“Please tell me if I am wrong in the 
following assumptions relative to the posi- 
tion of Russia in our modern world. I 
understand the facts to be— 

“First, that there are three agencies in 
control of affairs in Russia: a Soviet Gov- 
ernment, controlled by the Executive 
Committee of the Russian Communist 
Party, which Communist Party is theo- 
retically under the control of the Central 
Executive Committee of the Third Inter- 
national. In practice, however, I under- 
stand that the Executive Committee of 
the Communist Party controls at present 
the Third International. 

“Scond; that the Third International 
is organized under the constitution of the 
Second World Congress, held in 1920, 
which constitution has not been changed. 

“Third, that under this constitution the 
scheme for the organization of the world 
is that there shall be one Communist 
Party in each country, which Communist 
Party shall control the Soviet Government 
in each country, and which shall itself be 
under the control of the Central Execu- 
tive Committee of the Third Interna- 
tional, as a world organization. 

“Fourth, that a number of the impor- 
tant members of the Soviet Government 
in Russia are also members of the Central 
Executive Committee of the Russian Com- 
munist Party, and in turn they are also 
members of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Third International. For, 
example, Lenin, Trotsky, and Kamenev 
are members of all three organizations. 
Zinoviev, the president of the Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Third Interna- 
tional, is a member of the Central Execu- 
tive Committee of the Russian Communist 
Party. . 
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“Do not these facts make Zinoviev fully 
as responsible for the policies and actions 
of the Soviet Government as Lenin, 
Trotsky, and Kamenev for the policies and 
actions of the Third International? And 
do not these facts establish beyond any 
doubt the insoluble connection between the 
Soviet Government, the Russian Commu- 
nist Party, and the Third International? 
Under this system of interlocking direc- 
torates, is it not difficult to distinguish be- 
tween the responsibilities of the three 
agencies as proposed by the Third Inter- 
national? Does not Mr. Tchitcherin hide 
behind a mere technicality when he says 
that the Soviet Government has sent no 
instructions to the American Workers’ 
Party ?” 


To date the Senator has been too busy 
to reply. 





UR objections to the winning plan of 

the American Peace Award arise 
from no criticism of its origin or purpose. 
We grant that there are merits in the plan. 
While there are objections to the methods 
employed, we do not object to the plan on 
that ground. We are opposed to the plan 
because it contains nearly a score of mis- 
statements or misrepresentations of fact; 
because it proposes that we work under a 
covenant which the author himself con- 
demns and which he shows the League it- 
self condemns; and, more important, be- 
cause we believe there is a much better 
plan. Readers of the ApvocaTE oF PEACE 
know what that plan is. 





HEN radicals come into power, then 

responsibility gradually makes them 
over into conservatives. Mr. Ramsay Mc- 
Donald, just beginning his job as Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, will prove no 
exception to this rule. With the duties 
of office almost upon him, he complained 
of Britain’s indecisive and ineffective for- 
eign policies. He moaned over the con- 
ditions of Central Europe. He pleaded 
for new policies and new machinery and 
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for the day when diplomacy will be han- 
dled more skillfully, more sympathetically 
for the susceptibility of other peoples; but 
he was quick to add that what England 
wants at the same time is “a friendly but 
firm assertion” of her “own interests.” 
He went on to add: “We must have a new 
beginning. We cannot be disregarded; 
our interests will not allow us to be disre- 
garded, and I am perfectly certain that no 
nation in Europe wishes to disregard us if 
we show enough self-respect to impress it 
upon them.” Of such is radical idealism 
faced with the responsibilities for action 
in government. 





HE Permanent Court of Interna- 

tional Justice, organized by the 
League of Nations, has occupied a large 
place in public discussion. Numbers of 
inquiries come to this office asking for 
material relative to this project. We call 
attention to the little book reviewed else- 
where in these columns, entitled the “Per- 
manent Court of International Justice.” 
This book, which can be obtained from 
this Society, will be particularly service- 
able for persons interested in working up 
debates for or against the court. 





HE Treaty of Versailles may be char- 

acterized as the curse of Europe; yet 
this treaty is a fact. It is the supreme law 
of Europe, now as upon the day of its rati- 
fication, five years ago. There will come 
a day when the treaty will be altered; but 
any modification will have to follow the 
usual processes of the conference, redraft, 
and ratification. At the moment it is the 
foundation upon which rest the new States 
of Europe and the law-abiding behavior 
of all parties to the treaty. Mr. Louis 
Barthou, President of the Reparations 
Commission, in his address of welcome to 
the committee of experts, of which our 
General Dawes is now the chairman, said: 
“The Treaty of Versailles is our charter. 
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It shall be yours. It is within its scope 
that in conformity with article 234 you 
will pursue your work in full independ- 
ence and high impartiality.” Mr. Barthou 
here expresses the French will. France is 
determined that the Treaty of Versailles 
shall not be considered as a mere scrap of 
paper. This is a fundamental fact, the 
starting point for any reconstruction of 
Europe. 





REPORTER who has devoted a num- 

ber of years to interviewing travelers 
just returned from Europe has come to 
the conclusion that opinions on conditions 
in Europe can be easily classified for the 
convenience of the press. This he believes 
to be a very simple matter. He finds that 
practically every person returning from 
Europe has adopted one of seven theories. 
These theories he summarizes as follows: 
(1) The Tory theory—Hurrah for Mus- 
solini! (2) The Liberal theory—Hurrah 
for England! (3) The Radical theory— 
Hurrah for Russia! (4) The Professional 
World War Veteran theory—Hurrah for 
France! (5) The Isolationists’ theory— 
Hurrah for Us! (6) The Pro-League 
theory—Hurrah for Everybody! (7) The 
Average Man theory—Well, well, well! 
We gather the impression from the tenor 
of his remarks that there should be added 


an eighth, the Reporter’s theory—Oh, 
! 








S France proceeding from worthy mo- 

tives, safeguarding civilization by car- 
rying out the provisions of the treaty? 
Frederick Bausman, a former member of 
the Supreme Court of the State of Wash- 
ington, has written a book—“Let France 
Explain”—published in England, in 
which he develops the thesis that “France 
is a spoiled child, and a dangerously 
spoiled child.” In the next number of 
the ApvocaTE OF PEACE we shall print a 
review of this book by a well-known pub- 
licist. 























INTERNAL CONDITIONS IN 
FRANCE 


HE pronounced decline of the franc 
has increased living costs in France 
and adversely affected government finan- 
ces, according to a cable to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from Commercial 
Attaché Chester Lloyd Jones at Paris. 
Manufacturers, especially metallurgists, 
are profiting temporarily from the export 
demand created by the declining franc. 
Exports in November were valued at 
2,942,000,000 francs, compared with 
2,814,000,000 francs in October, and im- 
ports at 3,161,000,000 francs, compared 
with 3,068,000,000 francs. Eleven months’ 
exports totaled 27,318,000,000 francs, of 
which foodstuffs constituted 2,885,000,000 
francs; raw materials, 8,295,000,000; 
manufactured goods, 14,685,000,000, and 
parcel post packages, 1,452,000,000 
francs. Imports for the period were 
valued at 28,781,000,000 francs, of which 
foodstuffs constituted 6,672,000,000 
francs; raw material, 18,210,000,000 
francs, and manufactured articles, 3,898,- 
000,000 francs. The tonnage of exports 
in the eleven months’ period was 22,- 
126,000 metric tons and of imports 49,- 
756,000 metric tons, of which coal formed 
28,000,000 tons. 


Weather Unfavorable to Crops 


Continued rains, low temperatures, and 
insects are retarding the progress of the 
spring crops. The serious overflow of the 
Seine has caused the shutdown of many 
suburban factories. Preventive measures 
have been expensive to the Paris munici- 
pality. 

Wholesale prices in France in November 
showed a considerable increase from the 
prices in the preceding month, according 
to statistics issued by the Statistique 
Genéralé. The basis for the figures for 
both months has been changed from aver- 
age 1913 prices to average prices in July, 
1914. The following table shows the ad- 


vances : 
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October, November, 
Commodities. 1923, 1923. 
General index, all com- 

DEE endessecansecn 429 452 
WOE boc 0e0s00080 343 358 
Animal foodstuffs........ 402 414 
Item including sugar..... 448 487 
BE TROGIR occcevcccss 386 404 
PD Stipeeeneses eden 539 592 
Metals and minerals..... 438 461 
Miscellaneous ........... 441 456 
All inGustviae. 2. 2ccccse 467 494 


The Paris retail foodstuffs price index 
for November, also based on July, 1914, 
prices, was 355, compared with 349 for 
October. . 





THE GERMAN SITUATION 


HE response to the invitations ex- 

tended in December by the Repara- 
tions Commission to the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers to suggest experts for the 
two committees decided upon resulted in 
further invitations being sent to the fol- 
lowing nominees, the first two to sit upon 
the committee for inquiry into the Ger- 
man budgetary situation and German cur- 
rency, and the third upon the committee 
to investigate the problem of German 
holdings abroad : 

United States: General Charles G. 
Dawes, Mr. Owen D. Young, and Mr. 
H. M. Robinson. 

Great Britain: Sir Robert Kindersley, 
Sir Josiah Stamp, and Mr. Reginald Mc- 
Kenna. 

France: Georges Parmentier and Pro- 
fessor Allix. 

Italy: Dr. Alberto Pirelli, Professor 
Frederico Flora, and Signor Mario Al- 
berti. 

Belgium: Baron Houtart, M. Emile 
Francqui, and M. Albert Edouard Jansen. 

The first committee opened its sessions 
on January 14, the second on January 21. 


The Reparations Inquiry 
The keynote of the experts’ deliberations 
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at the opening of the first committee, in a 
phrase, namely: “Strictly business and no 
politics.” Germany’s productivity was 
the key to the restoration of Europe, he 
declared, and went on to censure the 
nationalistic tendencies of various Euro- 
pean statesmen, which, in his opinion, had 
obstructed the world’s recovery. Disaster, 
he predicted, faced the Allies and Europe 
unless common sense were crowned king. 
While unable to speak officially either for 
the American Government or for the 
American people, General Dawes never- 
theless, as an individual, deplored dema- 
gogic exploitation of the European situa- 
tion by Americans anxious to make politi- 
cal capital out of it. He said he did not 
know whether a common-sense reparations 
conception existed, but added: “We shall 
know. To the knowledge of whether this 
conception exists the result of our work 
and the action of the Reparations Com- 
mission thereon will, perhaps, be the final 
contribution.” 

M. Louis Barthou promised French co- 
operation and expressed French desires 
for its success, upon which, in his opinion, 
the pacific equilibrium of the entire world 
depended. 

The first witness invited to appear be- 
fore the committee headed by General 
Dawes was Dr. Schacht, President of the 
Reichsbank and German Currency Com- 
missioner, in order to avail itself of Dr. 
Schacht’s knowledge of the present cur- 
rency situation in Germany and to receive 
his suggestions as to measures which could 
be quickly applied to improve the status 
of the mark and stabilize it. 


The Food Loan 


The German Government’s attempt to 
secure a seventy-million-dollar loan, prin- 
cipally from the United States, for the 
purchase of foodstuffs, came to nothing 
for the time being, owing to the action of 
the Reparations Commission, which re- 
fused to accede to a request for permis- 
sion to make the credit a first lien upon 
reparations. The French Government, 


supported by the Belgian Government, de- 
termined to delay action by the Repara- 
tions Commission until the Dawes Com- 
mission, so called, completed its inquiry 
and made its report. Arrangements with 
banking interests in America for handling 
the load had been completed. 
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According to information received by 
the United States Government, Germany 
has devised a temporary method of ob- 
taining fats and other foods it needs from 
abroad by collecting a tax on exports from 
the country to be used for this purpose, 
but professes itself unable to cope with 
the situation much longer. 


The Internal Situation in Germany 


The continued stability of the Renten- 
mark currency and the resumption of 
production in the Ruhr caused some slight 
industrial improvement in Germany, but 
the financial situation remained precarious 
and the unoccupied regions noted an in- 
crease of business stagnation and unem- 
ployment. The operation of measures to 
insure deflation, which at the time of 
writing were in the first stages, caused a 
serious depression to be felt among manu- 
facturers. Subsidies from the government 
were stopped, and railway rates and taxes 
fixed on a gold basis, making them sub- 
stantially higher than the pre-war level. 
Cheap credits became no longer available, 
since the Reichsbank initiated a policy 
under which loans could only be granted 
under a guarantee of full indemnity for 
the bank in case of depreciation before 
maturity. 

Some favorable elements in the situa- 
tion were created by the reintroduc- 
tion of a longer working day and the 
prevalence of low wages, which, reckoned 
on a gold basis, were at the time of writ- 
ing only two-thirds of pre-war scales. 

By the middle of January the note cir- 
culation of the Reichsbank had reached 
some five hundred quintillions, equivalent 
at the then current official parity to five 
hundred million gold marks. Treasury 
bills and discounts were said to have been 
wholly redeemed. The gold reserve was 
467,000,000. 

Estimates by the Labor Ministry showed 
between two and three million totally un- 
employed in unoccupied Germany, though 
the rapid increase of earlier months was 
said to have ceased. 


German Concessions in Russia 


The German Volga Bank is reported to 
have obtained from the Supreme Con- 
cession Committee a concession of 270,000 
acres of free land in the autonomous reser- 
vation of the Volga Germans. The aims 
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of the concessionaires are said to be the 
restoration of agriculture by giving out- 
subconcessions. Following the approval of 
this concession by the Council of Commis- 
sars, the bank began negotiations abroad 
which resulted in the signing of a prelimi- 
nary project of a subconcession agreement 
in Berlin, according to which 67,000 acres 
were to be leased to the German Russian 
Agrarian Association. This agreement 
was confirmed by the Council of Commis- 
sars on October 23. The subconcession is 
for 36 years. During the first year the 
concessionaires are bound to cultivate at 
least 10 per cent of the territory; on the 
second, 30 per cent; on the third, 80 per 
cent, and on the fourth, 100 per cent. 
The plan of exploitation must be con- 
firmed by the Commissariat of Agriculture 
and mineral rights are retained by the 
government. 





GERMAN ACTIVITIES IN 
HOLLAND 


ONDITIONS of doing business in 

Germany during recent months have 
been so difficult that both industry and 
finance have sought to transfer a certain 
amount of their activities to a country 
where business could be done without the 
restrictions placed on it at home. Hol- 
land, geographically convenient, politically 
neutral, and for years a favorite stamping 
ground for German capital and business, 
was the logical place for such an escape, 
and it is estimated by a Dutch banker that 
since the armistice several milliards of 
gold marks of German capital have been 
sent to Holland to be employed in various 
ways. A large part of this sum has been 
transferred during the last few months, 
when business in Germany was at a stand- 
still, according to recent reports of Consul 
General George E. Anderson, of the State 
Department. 

The greatest investment of this German 
capital has been in banking, since this 
means merely the transfer of money and 
no purchase of factories. The Deutsche 


Bank, through a branch; the Disconto- 
Gesellschaft, through A. de Barg & Co., 
and the Dresdner Bank, through Proehl & 
Gutman, have long been represented in 
Holland, and lately the Commerz und 
Privatbank of Berlin have secured direct 
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representation through Hugo Kauffmann 
& Co.’s bank; the Darmstaedter und Na- 
tional Bank have obtained control of 
Hamburger & Co., while the Barmer 
Bankverein, a Stinnes organ, and part of 
the powerful Provincial Bank Verein, and 
the Thyssen group, through the Discon- 
toen Effectenbank, are preparing to extend 
their operations considerably. 


Financing Export Trade 


With the financing of export trade fa- 
cilitated through provision of the neces- 
sary banking facilities, the next step has 
been to found or acquire distinct export 
concerns, with the intention of handling 
German exports through Holland and of 
securing concessions in various countries, 
notably South America and the Dutch 
East Indies. The large rolling mills, the 
Linke - Hofmann Werke - Lauchhammer, 
have established in Amsterdam the Maat- 
schappy voor Yzer-Staal-en Spoorwegin- 
dustrie, which co-operates with the Dutch 
rolling-mill industry and is financed in its 
operations by a Dutch bank. The Scheide- 
mandel chemical works are represented in 
the same way, and also a large Berlin 
glass manufactory. Directly or indirectly, 
the Stinnes, Siemens, and Allgemeine 
Elektrizitaets Gesellschaft have all estab- 
lished connections of this character, while 
the German wool trade has made special 
arrangements for the handling of their 
supply of raw material, with the possible 
diversion to Amsterdam of a large part of 
the wool imports into Germany. In this 
latter move Dutch bankers are closely con- 
cerned. The Bergmann Elektrizitaets- 
werke are also represented in Amsterdam. 
Large export firms, as Heckt, Pfeiffer & 
Co., have their own branches in Holland. 

It is estimated that there are some 
$400,000,000 of German money now on 
deposit in Dutch banks, and it is known 
that a large part of the stocks and bonds 
floated during the last year on the Amster- 
dam stock exchange, including some 
American issues, has been acquired for 
German account. 

The primary purpose of the German in- 
vestments described above is said not to 
be “economic penetration” or an intention 
to compete with Dutch manufacture, but 
merely to provide facilities, unobtainable 
in Germany at present, for necessary ex- 
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port business. Nevertheless Dutch indus- 
tries have taken alarm and are pressing 
for certain protective measures. 





THE ITALIAN-SPANISH TRADE 
TREATY 


Y THE commercial treaty between 

Italy and Spain, effective December 
10, 1923, Italy accords Spain conventional 
duties (rates below the general tariff) on 
articles included in 43 items of the Italian 
tariff and most-favored-nation treatment 
on articles included in 234 items. All 
other articles are subject to the general 
rates. In exchange, Spain accords Italy 
conventional duties (rates below the sec- 
ond column) on articles included in 96 
items of the Spanish tariff and most- 
favored-nation treatment on articles in- 
cluded in 809 items. 

The list of Spanish products accorded 
conventional rates in the Italian tariff, as 
reported to the Department of Commerce 
by Commercial Attaché C. M. Cunning- 
ham, consists in large part of foodstuffs 
and raw materials useful in Italian indus- 
try, and includes fish, fresh and salted; 
sardines, anchovies, fresh and preserved 
fruits, preserved vegetables, fresh and pre- 
served olives, mineral ores, pig-iron and 
steel billets, cork, licorice root, crude tar- 
tar, goat, sheep, and calf skins, tanned 
without the hair; dried and fresh orange 
and lemon peeling. 

In many instances the conventional 
rates granted Spain are merely those al- 
ready granted other nations by treaty, and 
therefore do not represent any new rates. 
On a few items, including sardines and 
anchovies, almonds, preserved olives, casks, 
cork products, and tanned skins, the con- 
ventional duties granted by Italy to Spain 
by this treaty are lower than previously 
existing conventional rates, but the reduc- 
tions are slight. Most other special prod- 
ucts are accorded most-favored-nation 
treatment in Italy. 

The list of Italian goods accorded con- 
ventional rates in the Spanish tariff in- 
cludes furniture, hand tools, locomotives 
and locomotive tenders and spare parts, 
hydraulic and electric motors, pumping 
machinery and other machinery, dynamos, 
magnetos, transformers, and similar elec- 
trical equipment, automobiles and auto- 
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motive products, unmanufactured rubber, 
rubber tires, sanitary supplies, wearing 
apparel of all kinds, raw and refined sul- 
phur, pharmaceutical products, hemp and 
sisal thread, binder twine. 

On the majority of these articles the 
conventional rates granted to Italy are the 
same as those previously granted by treaty 
to other nations. Most of the products 
on which new concessions in the Spanish 
duties are established are distinctive Ital- 
ian specialties, in which there is little com- 
petitive interest from the United States. 
The list chiefly comprises marble, glass 
beads, crude sulphur, citric and tartaric 
acid, hemp, sheets of unvulcanized rubber, 
and hats and caps of straw or of wool or 
hair felt. 

The list of Italian goods accorded most- 
favored-nation treatment upon importa- 
tion into Spain is extensive, including a 
large number of manufactures and food- 
stuffs. All Italian goods not entitled to 
conventional rates in the Spanish tariff 
are subject to the rates of the second 
column. 

Other provisions of the treaty relate to 
import restrictions, transit trade, sanitary 
measures, certificates of origin, and certifi- 
cates of analysis. Most-favored-nation 
and national treatment is reciprocally ac- 
corded to the ships of the two countries, 
with the exception of ships engaged in 
coastwise trade. Most-favored-nation 
treatment is also reciprocally accorded to 
the commercial travelers and to commer- 
cial, industrial, and financial organiza- 
tions. Spain reserves the right to with- 
hold from Italy such special benefits as it 
may in the future grant to colonies, Portu- 
gal, and the Spanish-American republics. 
A most important provision of the treaty is 
the elimination of Italian goods from the 
customs surcharge levied on goods from 
countries with depreciated currencies. 

The new rates established by this treaty 
in the conventional tariff of Italy are ex- 
tended to the United States by virtue of 
its most-favored-nation status in Italy. 
The few new rates established in the con- 
ventional tariff of Spain are not, however, 
extended to the United States. 

Further detailed information regarding 
the treaty will be furnished by the Di- 
vision of Foreign Tariffs of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce upon request. 
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1924 WORLD PROBLEMS IN REVIEW 


WORLD PEACE THROUGH 
EDUCATION 


HE World Federation of Education 
Associations has announced a new 
contest for a peace plan. This contest dif- 
fers materially from the American Peace 
Award inaugurated by Mr. Edward Bok. 


$25,000 Award for Peace Plan 


A gentleman whose name is withheld 
has given the Federation twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars, to be used as an award for 
the best plan which wili bring to the 
world the greatest security from war. The 
donor of this gift watched the proceedings 
of the World Conference on Education 
which met in San Francisco in June, 
1923, and, believing that lasting peace can 
come only through education, he desires to 
encourage a movement calculated to pro- 
mote friendliness among the nations. 

The World Federation has acknowl- 
edged the gift to be used in furthering the 
world’s greatest cause, and has accepted 
the offer. The Federation joins the donor 
in the belief that such a reformation as the 
award is to promote must await the longer 
processes of education. It also accepts the 
belief that textbook materials and teach- 
ing attitudes are all essential, and any 
plan proposed must have as its principal 
object the bringing about of a better 
understanding between nations, with the 
elimination of hatreds, both racial and 
national. 

The Peace Plan 


A plan of education calculated to pro- 
duce world amity is desired. The contest 
calls for a world-wide program of educa- 
tion which will promote the peace of the 
world. The contest is likewise world-wide 
and open to interested persons of all coun- 
tries. The plan does not call for legisla- 
tive action unless necessary to back up new 
and fundamental processes. It is the con- 
viction of the giver and of the Federation 
that universal peace must have universal 
application and must begin with unpreju- 
diced childhood. It is rather desired to 
create a world-wide thinking on the sub- 
ject of the Golden Rule as applied to in- 
ternational contacts, and to produce a 
psychology or “world mindedness” such as 
will support any system of diplomacy or 
any functioning of the State. 
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Rules of the Contest 


The rules of the World Federation con- 
test are as follows: 

1, All manuscripts must be in typewrit- 
ten form, with sufficient margin for the 
notes of examiners. 

2. The Commission on Award reserves 
the right to reject such manuscripts as it 
may desire. 

3. The plan should contain a clear, con- 
cise set-up of not to exceed 2,500 words, 
with not more than an equal number of 
words in argument or clarifying state- 
ments. 

4. Manuscripts will not be returned. 
The Federation reserves the right to re- 
tain, for such use as it may see fit, all 
plans submitted. 

5. Only one plan may be submitted by 
one person or organization, and no person 
who is a member of an organization which 
submits a plan shall be allowed to partici- 
pate further in the contest. 

6. In order to secure impartial decision 
manuscripts should be unmarked, but 
should be accompanied by a plain, sealed 
envelope, unmarked, in which shall be 
given the author’s name and address, so 
that in case of acceptance the award may 
be mailed to the proper person. Any 
identifying marks on the manuscript will 
render the sender ineligible to compete. 

7. Plans must be submitted to Augustus 
O. Thomas, president of the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations, Au- 
gusta, Maine, U. S. A., bearing postmark 
not later than July 1, 1924. 

8. Twelve thousand five hundred dollars 
of the award will be given when the plan 
is accepted and $12,500 when the plan is 
inaugurated. 


Commission on Award 


The commissicn which will examine the 
manuscripts submitted and will decide on 
the award will consist of the following 
persons: Henry M. Robinson, president, 
First National Bank, Los Angeles, Calif., 
and member of Board of International 
Arbitration; Henry Noble McCracken, 
president, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.; Percival P. Baxter, Governor of 
Maine, Augusta, Maine; Herbert S. Hous- 
ton, publisher of Our World, New York, 
N. Y.; P. W. Henry, Scarborough-on-the- 
Hudson, N. Y.; Olive M. Jones, president, 
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National Education Association, Public 
School 120, New York, N. Y.; Henry E. 
Dunnack, State Librarian, Augusta, 
Maine; J. W. Crabtree, secretary, National 
Education Association, Washington, D.C. ; 
Cora Wilson Stewart, chairman, Illiteracy 
Commission, Frankfort, Ky.; George T. 
Moody, Bound Brook, N. J.; Carleton E. 
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Ladd, Buffalo, N. Y.; William Gibbs Mc- 
Adoo, Los Angeles, Calif.; Milton A. Mc- 
Rea, Script-McRea Newspaper Bureau, 
Detroit, Mich., and San Diego, Calif. ; 
Alfred Lucking, Ford Building, Detroit, 
Mich.; R. A. Milliken, president, Institute 
of Technology, Pasadena, Calif. 





THE WINNING PLAN 
No. 1469 Selected by Jury of American Peace Award 


Mr. Bok’s Statement 


ITH deep satisfaction I present for 

the consideration and vote of the 
American people the plan selected by the 
jury as entitled to the American Peace 
Award under the conditions. 

The award brought forth 22,165 plans. 
Since many of them were the composite 
work of organizations, universities, etc., a 
single plan often represented the views of 
hundreds or thousands of individuals. 
There were also received several hundred 
thousand of letters which, while they did 
not submit plans, suggested in almost each 
instance a solution of the peace problem. 

The jury had, therefore, before it an 
index of the true feeling and judgment of 
hundreds of thousands of American citi- 
zens. The plans came from every group 
in American life. Some were obviously 
from life-long students of history and in- 
ternational law. Some were from persons 
who have studied little, but who have 
themselves seen and felt the horror of war, 
or who are even now living out its tragedy. 

However unlike, they almost all express 
or imply the same conviction: That this is 
the time for the nations of the earth to 
admit frankly that war is a crime, and thus 
withdraw the legal and moral sanction too 
long permitted to it as a method of settling 
international disputes. Thousands of 
plans show a deep aspiration to have the 
United States take the lead in a common 
agreement to brand war in very truth an 
“outlaw.” 

The plans show a realization that no 
adequate defense against this situation 
has thus far been devised, and that no in- 
ternational law has been developed to con- 
trol it. They point out that security of 
life and property is dependent upon the 


abolition of war and the cessation of the 
manufacture of munitions of war. 

Some of the plans labor with the prob- 
lem of changing the hearts of men and 
disposing them toward peace and good- 
will ; some labor to find a practicable means 
of dealing with the economic causes of 
war ; some labor with adjusting racial ani- 
mosities, with producing a finer concep- 
tion of nationalism, etc., ete. 

Through the plans as a whole run these 
dominant currents: 

That, if war is honestly to be prevented, 
there must be a right-about-face on the 
part of the nations in their attitude toward 
it, and that by some progressive agreement 
the manufacture and purchase of the mu- 
nitions of war must be limited or stopped. 

That, while no political mechanism 
alone will insure co-operation among the 
nations, there must be some machinery 
of co-operation if the will to co-operate is 
to be made effective; that mutual counsel 
among the nations is the real hope for 
bringing about the disavowal of war by 
the open avowal of its real causes and 
open discussion of them. 

Finally, that there must be some means 
of defining, recording, interpreting and 
developing the law of nations. 

The jury of award unanimously selected 
the plan given below as the one which most 
closely reflected several of these currents. 

The Honorable Elihu Root, chairman 
of the jury of award, then prepared the 
following forward-looking statement indi- 
cating that the mutual counsel and co-op- 
eration among the nations provided in the 
selected plan may lead to the realization 
of another, and not the least important, 
of the dominant desires of the American 
public as expressed in the plans: 
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“It is the unanimous hope of the jury that 
the first fruit of the mutual counsel and co- 
operation among the nations which will re- 
sult from the adoption of the plan selected 
will be a general prohibition of the manufac- 
ture and sale of all materials of war.” 


The purpose of the American Peace 
Award is thus fulfilled: To reflect in a 
practicable plan the dominating national 
sentiment as expressed by the large cross- 
section of the American public taking part 
in the award. 

I therefore commend the winning plan 
as unanimously selected by the jury of 
award, and, Mr. Root’s statement of the 
first object to be attained by the counsel 
and co-operation provided in the plan, to 
the interest and the widest possible vote of 
the American people. 


JANUARY, 1924. Epwarp W. Bok. 


Statement of Jury of Award 


The jury of award realizes that there is 
no one approach to world peace, and that 
it is necessary to recognize not merely 
political, but also psychological and eco- 
nomic factors. The only possible path- 
way to international agreement with ref- 
erence to these complicated and difficult 
factors is through mutual counsel and co- 
operation, which the plan selected contem- 
plates. It is therefore the unanimous 
opinion of the jury that of the 22,165 
plans submitted, Plan Number 1469 is 
“the best practicable plan by which the 
United States may co-operate with other 
nations to achieve and preserve the peace 
of the world.” 

It is the unanimous hope of the jury 
that the first fruit of the mutual counsel 
and co-operation a the nations which 
will result from the adoption of the plan 
selected will be a general prohibition of the 
manufacture and sale of all materials of 
war. 

Exrnvu Root, Chairman. 
JAMES GUTHRIE HARBORD. 
Epwarp M. House. 

ELLEN Fitz PENDLETON. 
Roscor Pounp. 

Witit1aM ALLEN WHITE. 
BranD WHITLOCK. 


Author’s Name Not to Be Revealed until 
After Referendum 
Ir order that the vote may be taken 
solely upon the merits of the plan, the 
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policy committee, with the acquiescence of 
Mr. Bok, has decided not to disclose the 
authorship of the plan until after the 
referendum, or early in February. The 
identity of the author is unknown to the 
members of the jury of award and the 
policy committee, except one delegated 
member. 

The Policy Committee: John W. Davis, 
Learned Hand, William H. Johnston, 
Esther Everett Lape, member in charge; 
Nathan L. Miller, Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, 
Mrs. Ogden Reid, Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Henry L. Stimson, Melville E. Stone, 
Mrs. Frank A. Vanderlip, Cornelius N. 
Bliss, Jr., treasurer. 


The Plan in Brief 

Proposes— 

I. That the United States shall immediately 
enter the Permanent Court of International 
Justice; under the conditions stated by Sec- 
retary Hughes and President Harding in 
February, 1923. 

{I. That, without becoming a member of 
the League of Nations as at present consti- 
tuted, the United States shall offer to extend 
its present co-operation with the League and 
participate in the work of the League as a 
body of mutual counsel under conditions 
which 

1. Substitute moral force and public opinion 
for the military and economic force originally 
implied in Articles X and XVI. 

2. Safeguard the Monroe Doctrine. 

3. Accept the fact that the United States 
will assume no obligations under the Treaty 
of Versailles except by act of Congress. 

4. Propose that membership in the League 
should be opened to all nations. 

5. Provide for the continuing development 
of international law. 


Full Text of Plan 


The complete manuscript of Plan No. 
1469, providing for co-operation between 
the United States and other nations “to 
achieve and preserve the peace of the 
world,” is given below, including the au- 
thor’s reasoning: 


Plan Number 1469 


There Is Not Room for More Than One Or- 
ganization to Promote International Co- 
operation 
Five-sixths of all nations, including about 

four-fifths of mankind, have already created 
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a world organization, the purpose of which is 
“to promote international co-operation and to 
achieve international peace and security.” 

Those nations cannot and will not abandon 
this system, which has now been actively op- 
erating for three and a half years. If lead- 
ing members of the United States Government 
ever had serious hopes that another associa- 
tion of nations could be formed, such hopes 
were dispelled during the Washington Confer- 
ence by plain intimations from other powers 
that there is not room for more than one or- 
ganization like the League of Nations. 

The States outside the organized world are 
not of such a character that the United States 
could hopefully co-operate with them for the 
purpose named. 

Therefore, the only possible path to co- 
operation in which the United States can take 
an increasing share is that which leads 
toward some form of agreement with the 
world as now organized, called the League of 
Nations. 

By sheer force of social international gravi- 
tation, such co-operation becomes inevitable. 


The United States Has Already Gone Far in 
Co-operation with the League of Nations 
The United States Government, theoreti- 

cally maintaining a policy of isolation, has 

actually gone far, since March 4, 1921, toward 

“co-operation with other nations to achieve 

and preserve the peace of the world.” 

The most familiar part of the story is the 
work of the Washington Conference, wherein 
President Harding’s administration made a 
beginning of naval disarmament, opened to 
China a prospect of rehabilitation, and joined 
with Great Britain, Japan, and France to 
make the Pacific Ocean worthy of its name. 

Later came the recommendation that the 
United States should adhere to the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice. 

Not long after that action President Hard- 
ing wrote to Bishop Gailor: 

“IT do not believe any man can confront the 
responsibility of a President of the United 
States and yet adhere to the idea that it is 
possible for our country to maintain an atti- 
tude of isolation and aloofness in the world.” 

But since the proposed adhesion to the Per- 
manent Court would bring this country into 
close contact at one time and point with the 
League of Nations, and since such action is 
strenuously opposed for exactly that reason, 
it is pertinent to inquire not only how much 
co-operation with the League and its organs 
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has been proposed during the life of the pres- 
ent administration, but also how much has 
been actually begun. 


Officially or Unofficially, the United States Is 
Represented on Many League Commissions 
The United States Government has ac- 

credited its representatives to sit as members 

“in an unofficial and consulting capacity” 

upon four of the most important social wel- 

fare commissions of the League, viz: Health, 

Opium, Traffic in Women and Children, and 

Anthrax (Industrial Hygiene). 

Our government is a full member of the 
International Hydrographic Bureau, an organ 
of the League. Our government was repre- 
sented by an “unofficial observer” in the 
Brussels Conference (Finance and Economic 
Commission) in 1920. It sent Hon. Stephen 
G. Porter and Bishop Brent to represent it 
at the meeting of the Opium Commission last 
May. 

Our Public Health Service has taken part 
in the serological congresses of the Epi- 
demics Commission and has helped in the ex- 
perimental work for the standardization of 
serums. 

Our government collaborates with the 
League Health Organization through the In- 
ternational Office of Public Health at Paris, 
and with the Agriculture Committee of the 
League Labor Organization through the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture at Rome. 

In February, 1923, Secretary Hughes and 
President Harding formally recommended 
that the Senate approve our adhesion to the 
Permanent Court under four conditions or 
reservations, one of which was that the 
United States should officially participate in 
the election of judges by the Assembly and 
Council of the League, sitting as electoral 
colleges for that purpose. 

Unofficial co-operation from the United 
States with the work of the League includes 
membership in five of the social welfare com- 
missions or committees of the League, in one 
on economic reconstruction, and in one 
(Aaland Islands) which averted a war. 
American women serve as expert assessors 
upon the Opium and Traffic in Women Com- 
missions. 

Two philanthropic agencies in the United 
States have between them pledged more than 
$400,000 to support either the work of the 
Epidemics Commission or the League in- 
quiry into conditions of the traffic in women 
and children. 
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How Can Increasing Co-operation Between the 
United States and the Organized World Be 
Secured? 

The United States being already so far 
committed to united counsels with League 
agencies for the common social welfare, all 
of which have some bearing upon the preser- 
vation of world peace, the question before us 
may take this form: 

How can increasing co-operation between 
the United States and the organized world 
for the promotion of peace and security be 
assured, in forms acceptable to the people of 
the United States and hopefully practicable? 


The United States Can Extend Its Present Co- 
operation with the League’s Social Welfare 
Activities 
Without any change in its present policy, 

already described, the United States Govern- 

ment could, first, show its willingness to co- 
operate similarly with the other humane and 
reconstructive agencies of the League. To 
four of these agencies that government has 
already sent delegates with advisory powers. 

It could as properly accept invitations to ac- 

credit members with like powers to each one 

of the other welfare commissions. It has 
already received invitations from two of the 
latter. 

It is, secondly, immediately practicable to 
extend the same kind of co-operation, when- 
ever asked to do it, so as to include participa- 
tion in the work of the commissions and 
technical committees of the Labor Organiza- 
tion. The record shows that such co-opera- 
tion is already begun. 

The single common purpose of all these 
committees is the collection and study of in- 
formation on which may be based subsequent 
recommendations for national legislation. 

All conventions and resolutions recom- 
mended by the first three congresses of the 
International Labor Organization have al- 
ready been laid before the Senate of the 
United States and without objection, referred 
to the appropriate committee. No different 
procedure would have been followed if the 
United States were a member of the Labor 
Organization of the League. 


An Immediate Step Is Adherence to the 
Permanent Court 


A third immediately practicable step is the 
Senate’s approval of the proposal that the 
United States adhere to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice for the reasons and 





under the conditions stated by Secretary 
Hughes and President Harding in February, 
1923. 

These three suggestions for increasing co- 
operation with the family of nations are in 
harmony with policies already adopted by 
our government, and in the last case with a 
policy so old and well recognized that it may 
now be called traditional. 

They do not involve a question of member- 
ship in the League of Nations as now consti- 
tuted, but it cannot be denied that they lead 
to the threshold of that question. Any 
further step toward co-operation must con- 
front the problem of direct relations between 
the United States and the Assembly and 
Council of fifty-four nations in the League.* 


In Actual Operation the League Employs 
No Force 

The practical experience of the League 
during its first three and a half years of life 
has not only wrought out, in a group of prece- 
dents, the beginnings of what might be called 
the constitutional law of the League, but it 
has also shifted the emphasis in activities of 
the League and foreshadowed important 
modifications in its constitution, the covenant. 

At its birth the Covenant of the League 
bore, vaguely in Article X and more clearly 
in Article XVI, the impression of a general 
agreement to enforce and coerce. Both of 
those articles suggest the action of a world 
State which never existed and does not now 
exist. How far the present League is actu- 
ally removed from functioning as such a State 
is sufficiently exhibited in its dealings with 
Lithuania and Poland over Vilna and their 
common boundary and with Greece and Italy 
over Corfu. 

Experience in the last three years has 
demonstrated probably insuperable difficulties 
in the way of fulfilling in all parts of the 
world the large promise of Article X, in re- 
spect to either its letter or its spirit. No one 
now expects the League Council to try to 
summon armies and fleets, since it utterly 
failed to obtain even an international police 
force for the Vilna district. 

Each assembly of the League has witnessed 
vigorous efforts to interpret and modify 
Article X. In the Fourth Assembly an at- 
tempt to adopt an interpretation of that 


*Fifty-seven States, including Germany, 
are members of the International Labor Or- 
ganization of the League. There are about 
sixty-five independent States in the world. 
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article is essential agreement with the sena- 
torial reservation on the same subject in 1920 
was blocked only by a small group of weak 
States like Persia and Panama, which evi- 
dently attributed to Article X a protective 
power that it possesses only on paper. 

Such States, in possible fear of unfriendly 
neighbors, must decide whether the preser- 
vation of a form of words in the Covenant is 
more vital to their peace and security and to 
the peace and security of the world than the 
presence of the United States at the council 
table of the family of nations. 

As to Article XVI, the Council of the 
League created a Blockade Commission 
which worked for two years to determine 
how the “economic weapon” of the League 
could be efficiently used and uniformly ap- 
plied. The commission failed to discover 
any obligatory procedure that weaker powers 
would dare to accept. It was finally agreed 
that each State must decide for itself whether 
a breach of the covenant has been committed. 

The Second Assembly adopted a radically 
amended form of Article XVI, from which 
was removed all reference to the possibility 
of employing military force and in which 
the abandonment of uniform obligation was 
directly provided for. The British Govern- 
ment has since proposed to weaken the form 
of requirement still further. 

Articles X and XVI, in their original forms, 
have therefore been practically condemned 
by the principal organs of the League and 
are today reduced to something like innocu- 
ous desuetude. The only kind of compulsion 
which nations can freely engage to apply to 
each other in the name of peace is that which 
arises from conference, from moral judgment, 
from full publicity, and from the power of 
public opinion. 


The Leadership of the United States in the 
New World Is Obviously Recognized by the 
League 
Another significant development in the con- 

stitutional practice of the League is the un- 
willingness of the League Council to intervene 
in any American controversy, even though 
all States in the New World except three are 
members of the League. 

This refusal became evident in the Panama- 
Costa Rica dispute in 1921 and in the quarrel 
between Chile, Peru, and Bolivia—a quarre} 
which impelled the last two States to absent 
themselves from the Third Assembly, wherein 
a Chilean was chosen to preside. 
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Obviously the League intends to recognize 
the leadership of the United States in the 
New World precisely as the United States 
claims it. This is nothing less than the ob- 
servance of an unwritten law limiting the 
powers and duties of the League Council, de- 
fined in Article XI of the Covenant, to ques- 
tions that seem to threaten the peace of the 
Old World. When the United States is will- 
ing to bring the two halves of the world 
together for friendly consideration of common 
dangers, duties, and needs, it will be possible 
to secure, if it is desired, closer co-operation 
between the League organizations and the 
Pan-American Union, already a_ potential 
regional league. It is conceivable that the 
family of nations may eventually clearly de- 
fine certain powers and duties of relatively 
local significance which may be developed 
upon local associations or unions. But the 
world of business and finance is already 
unified. The worlds of scientific knowledge 
and humane effort are nearly so. Isolation 
of any kind is increasingly impossible, and 
world organization, already centralized, is no 
more likely to return to disconnected effort 
than the United States is likely to revert to 
the Calhoun theory of States’ Rights and 
Secession. 


In Actual Operation, if Not in Original Con- 
ception, the League Realizes the Principle 
and the Hopes of The Hague Conferences 
The operation of the League has therefore 

evolved a council widely different from the 
body imagined by the makers of the covenant. 
It can employ no force but that of persuasion 
and moral influence. Its only actual powers 
are to confer and advise, to create commis- 
sions, to exercise inquisitive, conciliative and 
arbitral functions, and to help elect judges 
of the Permanent Court. 

In other words, the force of circumstances 
is gradually moving the League into position 
upon the foundations so well laid by the 
world’s leaders between 1899 and 1907 in the 
great international councils of that period. 
The assemblies of the League and the con- 
gresses of the international labor organiza- 
tions are successors to The Hague confer- 
ences. 

The Permanent Court has at least begun 
to realize the highest hope and purpose of 
the Second League Conference. 

The Secretariat and the Labor Office have 
become continuation committees for the ad- 
ministrative work of the organized world, 
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such as The Hague Conference lacked re- 
sources to create but would have rejoiced to 
see. 
The Council, resolving loose and large 
theories into clean-cut and modest practice, 
has been gradually reconciling the League, 
as an organized world, with the ideals of 
international interdependence, temporarily 
obscured since 1914 by the shadows of the 
World War. 

No one can deny that the organs of the 
League have brought to the service of the 
forces behind those ideals an _ efficiency, 
scope, and variety of appeal that in 1914 
would have seemed incredible. 

It is common knowledge that public opin- 
ion and official policy in the United States 
have for a long time, without distinction of 
party, been favorable to international con- 
ferences for the common welfare, and to the 
establishment of conciliative, arbitral and 
judicial means for settling international 
disputes. 

There is no reason to believe that the judg- 
ment and policy have been changed. Along 
these same lines the League is now plainly 
crystallizing, as has been shown, and at the 
touch of the United States the process can be 
expedited. 

In no other way can the organized world, 
from which the United States cannot be 
economically and spiritualy separated, belt 
the power of public opinion to the new 
machinery, devised for the pacific settlement 
of controversies between nations and standing 
always ready for use. 


The United States Should Participate in the 
League’s Work under Stated Conditions 
The United States Government should be 
authorized to propose co-operation with the 
League and participation in the work of its 
Assembly and Council under the following 

conditions and reservations: 

I. The United States accepts the League of 
Nations as an instrument of mutual counsel, 
but it will assume no obligation to interfere 
with political questions of policy or internal 
administration of any foreign State. 


The United States Will Maintain the Monroe 
Doctrine 

In uniting its efforts with those of other 

States for the preservation of peace and the 

promotion of the common welfare, the United 

States does not abandon its traditional atti- 

tude concerning American independence of 
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the Old World and does not consent to sub- 
mit its long-established policy concerning 
questions regarded by it as purely American 
to the recommendation or decision of other 
powers. 


The United States Proposes that Moral Judg- 
ment and Public Opinion Be Substituted for 
Force 
II. The United States will assume no obli- 

gations under Article X, in its present form 

in the covenant, unless in any particular case 

Congress has authorized such action. 

The United States will assume no obliga- 
tions under Article XVI, in its present form 
in the covenant or in its amended form as 
now proposed, unless in any particular case 
Congress has authorized such action. 

The United States proposes that Articles 
X and XVI be either dropped altogether or so 
amended and changed as to eliminate any 
suggestion of a general agreement to use co- 
ercion for obtaining conformity to the pledges 
of the covenant. 


The United States Will Assume No Obliga- 
tions under the Versailles Treaty Except as 
Congress Approves 
III. The United States will accept no re- 

sponsibility and assume no obligation in 

connection with any duties imposed upon the 

League by the peace treaties, unless in any 

particular case Congress has authorized such 

action. 


The United States Proposes That Membership 
Be Opened to Any Self-governing State 
IV. The United States proposes that Article 

I of the Covenant be construed and applied, 
or, if necessary, redrafted, so that admission 
to the League shall be assured by any self- 
governing State that wishes to join and that 
receives the favorable vote of two-thirds of 
the Asembly. 


The Continuing Development of International 
Law Must Be Provided for 

V. As a further condition of its participa- 
tion in the work and counsels of the League, 
the United States asks that the Assembly 
and Council consent—or obtain authority—to 
begin collaboration for the revision and de- 
velopment of international law, employing for 
this purpose the aid of a commission of 
jurists. This commission would be directed 
to formulate anew existing rules of the law 
of nations, to reconcile divergent opinions, to 
consider points hitherto inadequately pro- 
vided for but vital to the maintenance of in- 
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ternational justice, and in general to. define 
the social rights and duties of States. The 
recommendations of the commission would be 
presented from time to time, in proper form 
for consideration, to the Assembly as to a 
recommending if not a lawmaking body. 

Among these conditions Numbers I and II 
have already been discussed. Number III 
is a logical consequence of the refusal of the 
United States Senate to ratify the Treaty of 
Versailles, and of the settled policy of the 
United States which is characterized in the 
first reservation. Concerning Numbers IV 
and V this may be said: 
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Anything leSs than a world conference, 
especially when great powers are excluded, 
must incur, in proportion to the exclusions, 
the suspicion of being an alliance rather than 
a family of nations. The United States can 
render service in emphasizing this lesson, 
learned in The Hague Conference, and in thus 
helping to reconstitute the family of nations 
as it really is. Such a conference or assembly 
must obviously bear the chief responsibility 
for the development of new parts of the law 
of nations, devised to fit changed and chang- 
ing conditions, to extend the sway of justice, 
and to help in preserving peace and security. 
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By RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


Nove.—In the winter and early spring of 
1838 the American Peace Society held a 
course of lectures in Boston. This lecture 
was the seventh in the course. Mr. Alcott 
wrote in his diary at the time: 

“IT heard Emerson’s lecture on Peace, as 
the closing discourse of a series delivered at 
the Odeon before the American Peace So- 
ciety. After the lecture I saw Mr. 
Garrison, who is at this time deeply inter- 
ested in the question of peace, as are many 
of the meekest and noblest souls among us. 
He expressed his great pleasure in the stand 
taken by Mr. Emerson and his hopes in him 
as a man of the new age. This great topic 
has been brought before the general mind as 
a direct consequence of the agitation of the 
abolition of slavery.” 

The lecture was printed in 1849 in 4s- 
thetic Papers, edited by Miss Elizabeth P. 
Peabody. 

This reprint, including the “Notes,” is 
taken from the Centenary edition of the com- 
plete works of Raiph Waldo Emerson, Vol- 
ume XI, edited by Edward Waldo Emerson, 
and reprinted by permission of and by ar- 
rangement with Houghton Mifflin Company, 
the authorized publishers. 


The archangel Hope 

Looks to the azure cope, 
Waits through dark ages for the morn 
Defeated, day by day, but unto Victory born. 


T HAS been a favorite study of mod- 
ern philosophy to indicate the steps of 
human progress, to watch the rising of a 
thought in one man’s mind, the communi- 
cation of it to a few, to a small minority, 
its expansion and general reception, until 
it publishes itself to the world by destroy- 
ing the existing laws and institutions, and 


the generation of new. Looked at in this 
general and historical way, many things 
wear a very different face from that they 
show near by, and one at a time—and par- 
ticularly war. War, which to sane men at 
the present day begins to look like an epi- 
demic insanity, breaking out here and 
there like the cholera or influenza, infect- 
ing men’s brains instead of their bowels, 
when seen in the remote past, in the in- 
fancy of society, appears a part of the con- 
nection of events, and, in its place, neces- 
sary. 

As far as history has preserved to us the 
slow unfoldings of any savage tribe, it is 
not easy to see how war could be avoided 
by such wild, passionate, needy, ungov- 
erned, strong-bodied creatures. For in 
the infancy of society, when a thin popu- 
lation and improvidence make the supply 
of food and of shelter insufficient and very 
precarious, and when hunger, thirst, ague, 
and frozen limbs universally take prece- 
dence of the wants of the mind and the 
heart, the necessities of the strong will 
certainly be satisfied at the cost of the 
weak, at whatever peril of future revenge. 
It is plain, too, that in the first dawnings 
of the religious sentiment, that blends it- 
self with their passions and is oil to the 
fire. Not only every tribe has war-gods, 
religious festivals in victory, but religious 
wars. 

The student of history acquiesces the 
more readily in this copious bloodshed of 
the early annals, bloodshed in God’s name. 
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too, when he learns that it is a temporary 
and preparatory state, and does actively 
forward the culture of man. War edu- 
cates the senses, calls into action the will, 
perfects the physical constitution, brings 
men into such swift and close collision in 
critical moments that man measures man. 
On its own scale, on the virtues it loves, 
it endures no counterfeit, but shakes the 
whole society until every atom falls into 
the place its specific gravity assigns it.’ 
It presently finds the value of good sense 
and of foresight, and Ulysses takes rank 
next to Achilles. The leaders, picked men 
of a courage and vigor, tried and aug- 
mented in fifty battles, are emulous to 
distinguish themselves above each other 
by new merits, as clemency, hospitality, 
splendor of living. The people imitate the 
chiefs. The strong tribes, in which war 
has become an art, attack and conquer 
their neighbors and teach them their arts 
and virtues. New territory, augmented 
numbers, and extended interests call out 
new virtues and abilities, and the tribe 
makes long strides. And, finally, when 
much progress has been made, all its se- 
erets of wisdom and art are disseminated 
by its invasions. 

Plutarch, in his essay “On the Fortune 
of Alexander,” considers the invasion and 
conquest of the East by Alexander as one 
of the most bright and pleasing pages in 
history; and, it must be owned, he gives 
sound reason for his opinion. It had the 
effect of uniting into one great interest 
the divided commonwealths of Greece, and 
infusing a new and more enlarged public 
spirit into the councils of their statesmen. 
It carried the arts and language and phil- 
osophy of the Greeks into the sluggish and 
barbarous nations of Persia, Assyria, and 
India. It introduced the arts of hus- 
bandry among tribes of hunters and shep- 
herds. It weaned the Scythians and 
Persians from some cruel and licentious 
practices to a more civil way of life. It 
introduced the sacredness of marriage 
among them. It built seventy cities, and 
sowed the Greek customs and humane laws 
over Asia, and united hostile nations 
under one code. It brought different fam- 
ilies of the human race together—to blows 
at first, but afterwards to truce, to trade, 
and to intermarriage. It would be very 
easy to show analogous benefits that have 
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resulted from military movements of later 
ages. 

Considerations of this kind lead us to a 
true view of the nature and office of war. 
We see it is the subject of all history; that 
it has been the principal employment of 
the most conspicuous men; that it is at 
this moment the delight of half the world, 
of almost all young and ignorant persons; 
that it is exhibited to us continually in the 
dumb show of brute nature, where war 
between tribes, and between individuals 
of the same tribe, perpetually rages. The 
microscope reveals miniature butchery in 
atomies and infinitely small biters that 
swim and fight in an illuminated drop of 
water; and the little globe is but a too 
faithful miniature of the large. 

What does all this war, beginning from 
the lowest races and reaching up to man, 
signify? Is it not manifest that it covers 
a great and beneficent principle, which 
nature had deeply at heart? What is that 
principle? It is self-help. Nature im- 
plants with life the instinct of self-help, 
perpetual struggle to be, to resist opposi- 
tion, to attain to freedom, to attain to a 
mastery and the security of a permanent, 
self-defended being; and to each creature 
these objects are made so dear that it risks 
its life continually in the struggle for 
these ends. 

But while this principle, necessarily, is 
inwrought into the fabric of every crea- 
ture, yet it is but one instinct ; and though 
a primary one, or we may say the very 
first, yet the appearance of the other in- 
stincts immediately modifies and controls 
this; turns its energies into harmless, use- 
ful and high courses, showing thereby 
what was its ultimate design ; and, finally, 
takes out its fangs. The instinct of self- 
help is very early unfolded in the coarse 
and merely brute form of war, only in the 
childhood and imbecility of the other in- 
stincts, and remains in that form only 
until their development. It is the igno- 
rant and childish part of mankind that is 
the fighting part. Idle and vacant minds 
want excitement, as all boys kill cats. 
Bull-baiting, cockpits, and the boxer’s 
ring are the enjoyment of the part of so- 
ciety whose animal nature alone has been 
developed. In some parts of this country, 
where the intellectual and moral faculties 
have as yet scarcely any culture, the ab- 
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sorbing topic of all conversation is whip- 
ping; who fought, and which whipped? 
Of man, boy, or beast, the only trait that 
much interests the speakers is the pug- 
nacity.2, And why? Because the speaker 
has as yet no other image of manly activ- 
ity and virtue, none of endurance, none of 
perseverance, none of charity, none of the 
attainment of truth. Put him into a 
circle of cultivated men, where the conver- 
sation broaches the great questions that 
besiege the human reason, and he would 
be dumb and unhappy, as an Indian in 
church. 

To men of a sedate and mature spirit, 
in whom is any knowledge or mental ac- 
tivity, the detail of battle becomes insup- 
portably tedious and revolting. It is like 
the talk of one of those monomaniacs 
whom we sometimes meet in society, who 
converse on horses; and Fontenelle ex- 
pressed a volume of meaning when he said, 
“I hate war, for it spoils conversation.” 

Nothing is plainer than that the sym- 
pathy with war is a juvenile and tempo- 
rary state. Not only the moral sentiment, 
but trade, learning, and whatever makes 
intercourse, conspire to put it down. 
Trade, as all men know, is the antagonist 
of war. Wherever there is no property, 
the people will put on the knapsack for 
bread; but trade is instantly endangered 
and destroyed. And, moreover, trade 
brings men to look each other in the face, 
and gives the parties the knowledge that 
these enemies over sea or over the moun- 
tain are such men as we; who laugh and 
grieve, who love and fear, as we do. And 
learning and art, and especially religion, 
weave ties that make war look like fratri- 
cide, as it is. And as all history is the 
picture of war, as we have said, so it is no 
less true that it is the record of the miti- 
gation and decline of war. Early in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries the Italian 
cities had grown so populous and strong 
that they forced the rural nobility to dis- 
mantle their castles, which were dens of 
cruelty, and come and reside in the towns. 
The Popes, to their eternal honor, de- 
clared religious jubilees, during which all 
hostilities were suspended throughout 
Christendom, and man had a breathing 
space. The increase of civility has abol- 


ished the use of poison and of torture, 
once supposed as necessary as navies now. 
And, finally, the art of war, what with 
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gunpowder and tactics, has made, as all 
men know, battles less frequent and less 
murderous. 

By all these means war has been steadily 
on the decline; and we read with astonish- 
ment of the beastly fighting of the old 
times. Only in Elizabeth’s time, out of 
the European waters, piracy was all but 
universal. The proverb was, “No peace 
beyond the line”; and the seamen shipped 
on the buccaneer’s bargain, “No prey, no 
pay.” The celebrated Cavendish, who was 
thought in his times a good Christian 
man, wrote thus to Lord Hunsdon, on his 
return from a voyage round the world: 
“Sept. 1588. It has pleased Almighty 
God to suffer me to circumpass the whole 
globe of the world, entering in at the 
Strait of Magellan, and returning by the 
Cape of Buena Esperanca; in which voy- 
age, I have either discovered or brought 
certain intelligence of all the rich places 
of the world, which were ever discovered 
by any Christian. I navigated along the 
coast of Chili, Peru, and New Spain, 
where I made great spoils. I burnt and 
sunk nineteen sail of ships, small and 
great. All the villages and towns that 
ever I landed at, I burned and spotled. 
And had I not been discovered upon the 
coast, I had taken great quantity of treas- 
ure. The matter of most profit to me was 
a great ship of the kings, which I took at 
California,” &c. And the good Cavendish 
piously begins this statement, “It hath 
pleased Almighty God.” 

Indeed, our American annals have pre- 
served the vestiges of barbarous warfare 
down to the more recent times. I read in 
Williams’s History of Maine that “Assa- 
combuit, the Sagamore of the Anagunti- 
cook tribe, was remarkable for his turpi- 
tude and ferocity above all other known 
Indians; that, in 1705, Vaudreuil sent 
him to France, where he was introduced 
to the king. When he appeared at court, 
he lifted up his hand and said, ‘This hand 
has slain a hundred and fifty of your maj- 
esty’s enemies within the territories of 
New England.’ This so pleased the king 
that he knighted him, and ordered a pen- 
sion of eight livres a day to be paid him 
during life.” This valuable person, on his 
return to America, took to killing his own 
neighbors and kindred with such appetite 
that his tribe combined against him, and 
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would have killed him had he not fled his 
country forever. 

The scandal which we feel in such facts 
certainly shows that we have got on a 
little. All history is the decline of war, 
though the slow decline. All that society 
has yet gained is mitigation: the doctrine 
of the right of war still remains. 

For ages (for ideas work in ages, and 
animate vast societies of men) the human 
race has gone on under the tyranny—shall 
I so call it?—of this first brutish form of 
their effort to be men; that is, for ages 
they have shared so much of the nature of 
the lower animals, the tiger and the shark, 
and the savages of the water-drop. They 
have nearly exhausted all the good and all 
the evil of this form: they have held as 
fast to this degradation as their worst 
enemy could desire; but all things have an 
end, and so has this.* The eternal germi- 
nation of the better has unfolded new 
powers, new instincts, which were really 
concealed under this rough and base rind. 
The sublime question has startled one and 
another happy soul in different quarters 
of the globe, Cannot love be, as well as 
hate? Would not love answer the same 
end, or even a better? Cannot peace be, 
as well as war? 

This thought is no man’s invention, 
neither St. Pierre’s nor Rousseau’s, but 
the rising of the general tide in the hu- 
man soul, and rising highest and _ first 
made visible in the most simple and pure 
souls, who have therefore announced it to 
us beforehand ; but presently we all see it. 
It has now become so distinct as to be a 
social thought: societies can be formed on 
it. It is expounded, illustrated, defined, 
with different degrees of clearness; and 
its actualization, or the measures it should 
inspire, predicted according to the light 
of each seer. 

The idea itself is the epoch; the fact 
that it has become so distinct to any small 
number of persons as to become a subject 
of prayer and hope, of concert and discus- 
sion—that is the commanding fact. This 
having come, much more will follow. 
Revolutions go not backward. The star 
once risen, though only one man in the 
hemisphere has yet seen its upper limb in 
the horizon, will mount and mount, until 
it becomes visible to other men, to multi- 
tudes, and climbs the zenith of all eyes. 
And so it is not a great matter how long 
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men refuse to believe the advent of peace: 
war is on its last legs; and a universal 
peace is as sure as is the prevalence of 
civilization over barbarism, of liberal gov- 
ernments over feudal forms. The ques- 
tion for us is only How soon? 

That the project of peace should appear 
visionary to great numbers of sensible 
men; should appear laughable even to 
numbers; should appear to the grave and 
good-natured to be embarrassed with ex- 
treme practical difficulties is very natural. 
“This is a poor, tedious society of yours,” 
they say; “we do not see what good can 
come of it. Peace! why, we are all at 
peace now. But if a foreign nation should 
wantonly insult or plunder our commerce, 
or, worse yet, should land on our shores to 
rob and kill, you would not have us sit 
and be robbed and killed? You mistake 
the times; you overestimate the virtue of 
men. You forget that the quiet which 
now sleeps in cities and in farms, which 
lets the wagon go unguarded and the 
farm-house unbolted, rests on the perfect 
understanding of a]l men that the musket, 
the halter, and the jail stand behind there, 
ready to punish any disturber of it. All 
admit that this would be the best policy 
if the world were all a church, if all men 
were the best men, if all would agree to 
accept this rule. But it is absurd for one 
nation to attempt it alone.” * 

In the first place, we answer that we 
never make much account of objections 
which merely respect the actual state of 
the world at this moment, but which ad- 
mit the general expediency and permanent 
excellence of the project. What is the 
best must be the true; and what is true— 
that is, what is at bottom fit and agreeable 
to the constitution of man—must at last 
prevail over all obstruction and all oppo- 
sition. There is no good now enjoyed by 
society that was not once as problematical 
and visionary as this. It is the tendency 
of the true interest of man to become his 
desire and steadfast aim. 

But, further, it is a lesson which all his- 
tory teaches wise men, to put trust in 
ideas and not in circumstances. We have 
all grown up in the sight of frigates and 
navy yards, of armed forts and islands, of 
arsenals and militia. The reference to 
any foreign register will inform us of the 
number of thousand or million men that 
are now under arms in the vast colonial 
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system of the British Empire, of Russia, 
Austria, and France; and one is scared to 
find at what a cost the peace of the globe 
is kept. This vast apparatus of artillery, 
of fleets, of stone bastions and trenches 
and embankments; this incessant patrol- 
ing of sentinels; this waving of national 
flags; this reveille and evening gun; this 
martial music and endless playing of 
marches and singing of military and naval 
songs seem to us to constitute an impos- 
ing actual, which will not yield in centu- 
ries to the feeble, deprecatory voices of a 
handful of friends of peace. 

Thus always we are daunted by the ap- 
pearances, not seeing that their whole 
value lies at bottom in the state of mind. 
It is really a thought that built this por- 
tentious war establishment, and a thought 
shall also melt it away. Every nation and 
every man instantly surround themselves 
with a material apparatus which exactly 
corresponds to their moral state or their 
state of thought. Observe how every truth 
and every error, each a thought of some 
man’s mind, clothes itself with societies, 
houses, cities, language, ceremonies, news- 
papers. Observe the ideas of the present 
day — orthodoxy, skepticism, missions, 
popular education, temperance, anti-ma- 
sonry, anti-slavery; see how each of these 
abstractions has embodied itself in an im- 
posing apparatus in the community; and 
how timber, brick, lime, and stone have 
flown into convenient shape, obedient to 
the master idea reigning in the minds of 
many persons.° 

You shall hear some day of a wild fancy 
which some man has in his brain, of the 
mischief of secret oaths. Come again one 
or two years afterwards, and you shall see 
it has built great houses of solid wood and 
brick and mortar. You shall see a hun- 
dred presses printing a million sheets; 
you shall see men and horses and wheels 
made to walk, run, and roll for it: this 
great body of matter thus executing that 
one man’s wild thought. This happens 
daily, yearly about us, with half thoughts, 
often with flimsy lies, pieces of policy and 
speculation. With good nursing they will 
last three or four years before they will 
come to nothing. But when a truth ap- 
pears—as, for instance, a perception in the 
wit of one Columbus that there is land in 
the Western Sea, though he alone of all 
men has that thought, and they all jeer— 
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it will build ships; it will build fleets; it 
will carry over half Spain and half Eng- 
land; it will plant a colony, a State, na- 
tions, and half a globe full of men. 

We surround ourselves always, accord- 
ing to our freedom and ability, with true 
images of ourselves in things, whether it 
be ships or books or cannons or churches. 
The standing army, the arsenal, the camp 
and the gibbet do not appertain to man. 
They only serve as an index to show where 
man is now; what a bad, ungoverned tem- 
per he has; what an ugly neighbor he is; 
how his affections halt; how low his hope 
lies. He who loves the bristle of bayonets 
only sees in their glitter what beforehand 
he feels in his heart. It is avarice and 
hatred ; it is that quivering lip, that cold, 
hating eye, which built magazines and 
powder-houses. 

It follows, of course, that the least 
change in the man will change his cir- 
cumstances; the least enlargement of his 
ideas, the least mitigation of his feelings 
in respect to other men; if, for example, 
he could be inspired with a tender kind- 
ness to the souls of men, and should come 
to feel that every man was another self 
with whom he might come to join, as left 
hand works with right. Every degree of 
the ascendancy of this feeling would cause 
the most striking changes of external 
things: the tents would be struck; the 
man-of-war would rot ashore; the arms 
rust; the cannon would become street- 
posts; the pikes a fisher’s harpoon; the 
marching regiment would be a caravan of 
emigrants, peaceful pioneers at the foun- 
tains of the Wabash and the Missouri. 
And so it must and will be: bayonet and 
sword must first retreat a little from their 
ostentatious prominence; then quite hide 
themselves, as the sheriff’s halter does 
now, inviting the attendance only of rela- 
tions and friends; and then, lastly, will be 
transferred to the museums of the curious, 
as poisoning and torturing tools are at this 
day. 

War and peace thus resolve themselves 
into a mercury of the state of cultivation. 
At a certain stage of his progress the man 
fights, if he be of a sound body and mind. 
At a certain higher stage he makes no 
offensive demonstration, but is alert to 
repel injury and of an unconquerable 
heart.’ At a still higher stage he comes 
into the region of holiness; passion has 
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passed away from him; his warlike nature 
is all converted into an active medicinal 
principle; he sacrifices himself, and ac- 
cepts with alacrity wearisome tasks of de- 
nial and charity; but, being attacked, he 
bears it and turns the other cheek, as one 
engaged, throughout his being, no longer 
to the service of an individual, but to the 
common soul of all men. 

Since the peace question has been before 
the public mind, those who affirm its right 
and expediency have naturally been met 
with objections more or less weighty. 
There are cases frequently put by the 
curious—moral problems, like those prob- 
lems in arithmetic which in long winter 
evenings the rustics try the hardness of 
their heads in ciphering out. And chiefly 
it is said, Either accept this principle for 
better, for worse, carry it out to the end, 
and meet its absurd consequences; or else, 
if you pretend to set an arbitrary limit, 
a “Thus far, no farther,” then give up the 
principle, and take that limit which the 
common sense of all mankind has set, and 
which distinguishes offensive war as crim- 
inal, defensive war as just. Otherwise, if 
you go for no war, then be consistent and 
give up self-defense in the highway, in 
your own house. Will you push it thus 
far? Will you stick to your principle of 
non-resistance when your strong box is 
broken open, when your wife and babes 
are insulted and slaughtered in your 
sight ? If you say yes, you only invite the 
robber and assassin; and a few bloody- 
minded desperadoes would soon butcher 
the good. 

In reply to this charge of absurdity on 
the extreme peace doctrine, as shown in 
the supposed consequences, I wish to say 
that such deductions consider only one- 
half of the fact. They look only at the 
passive side of the friend of peace; only 
at his passivity; they quite omit to con- 
sider his activity. But no man, it may be 
presumed, ever embraced the cause of 
peace and philanthropy for the sole end 
and satisfaction of being plundered and 
slain. A man does not come the length of 
the spirit of martyrdom without some 
active purpose, some equal motive, some 
flaming love. If you have a nation of men 
who have risen to that height of moral 
cultivation that they will not declare war 
or carry arms, for they have not so much 
madness left in their brains, you have a 








nation of lovers, of benefactors, of true, 


great and able men. Let me know more . 


of that nation; I shall not find them de- 
fenseless, with idle hands swinging at 
their sides. I shall find them men of love, 
honor, and truth; men of an immense in- 
dustry ; men whose influence is felt to the 
end of the earth; men whose very look 
and voice carry the sentence of honor and 
shame; and all forces yield to their energy 
and persuasion. Whenever we see the doc- 
trine of peace embraced by a nation, we 
may be assured it will not be one that in- 
vites injury; but one, on the contrary, 
which has a friend in the bottom of the 
heart of every man, even of the violent 
and the base; one against which no wea- 
pon can prosper; one which is looked upon 
as the asylum of the human race and has 
the tears and the blessings of mankind. 

In the second place, as far as it respects 
individual action in difficult and extreme 
cases, I will say, such cases seldom or 
never occur to the good and just man; nor 
are we careful to say, or even to know, 
what in such crises is to be done. A wise 
man will never impawn his future being 
and action, and decide beforehand what he 
shall do in a given extreme event. Nature 
and God will instruct him in that hour. 

The question naturally arises, How is 
this new aspiration of the human mind to 
be made visible and real? How is it to 
pass out of thoughts into things? 

Not, certainly, in the first place, in the 
way of routine and mere forms, the uni- 
versal specific of modern politics; not by 
organizing a society, and going through a 
course of resolutions and public manifes- 
toes, and being thus formally accredited 
to the public and to the civility of the 
newspapers. We have played this game to 
tediousness. In some of our cities they 
choose noted duelists as presidents and 
officers of anti-duelling societies. Men 
who love that bloated vanity called public 
opinion think all is well if they have once 
got their bantling through a sufficient 
course of speeches and cheerings, of one, 
two, or three public meetings; as if they 
could do anything: they vote and vote, cry 
hurrah on both sides, no man responsible, 
no man caring a pin. The next season, an 
Indian war, or an aggression on our com- 
merce by Malays; or the party this man 
votes with have an appropriation to carry 
through Congress: instantly he wags his 
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head the other way and cries, Havoc and 
war! 

This is not to be carried by public opin- 
ion, but by private opinion, by private con- 
viction, by private, dear and earnest love. 
For the only hope of this cause is in the 
increased insight, and it is to be accom- 
plished by the spontaneous teaching, of 
the cultivated soul, in its secret experience 
and meditation, that it is now time that 
it should pass out of the state of beast into 
the state of man; it is to hear the voice of 
God, which bids the devils that have 
rended and torn him come out of him and 
let him now be clothed and walk forth in 
his right mind. 

Nor, in the next place, is the peace prin- 
ciple to be carried into effect by fear. It 
can never be defended, it can never be 
executed, by cowards. Everything great 
must be done in the spirit of greatness. 
The manhood that has been in war must 
be transferred to the cause of peace before 
war can lose its charm and peace be ven- 
erable to men. 

The attractiveness of war shows one 
thing through all the throats of artillery, 
the thunders of so many sieges, the sack of 
towns, the jousts of chivalry, the shock of 
hosts—this, namely, the conviction of man 
universally, that a man should be himself 
responsible, with goods, health and life, 
for his behavior; that he should not ask 
of the State protection; should ask noth- 
ing of the State; should be himself a king- 
dom and a State; fearing no man; quite 
willing to use the opportunities and ad- 
vantages that good government throw in 
his way, but nothing daunted, and not 
really the poorer if government, law, and 
order went by the board; because in him- 
self reside infinite resources; because he is 
sure of himself, and never needs to ask 
another what in any crisis it behooves him 
to do.® 

What makes to us the attractiveness of 
the Greek heroes? of the Roman? What 
makes the attractiveness of that romantic 
style of living which is the material of ten 
thousand plays and romances, from Shak- 
speare to Scott; the feudal baron, the 
French, the English nobility, the War- 
wicks, Plantagenets? It is their absolute 
self-dependence. I do not wonder at the 
dislike some of the friends of peace have 
expressed at Shakspeare. The veriest 
churl and Jacobin cannot resist the influ- 
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ence of the style and manners of these 
haughty lords. We are affected, as boys 
and barbarians are, by the appearance of 
a few rich and wilful gentlemen who take 
their honor into their own keeping, defy 
the world, so confident are they of their 
courage and strength, and whose appear- 
ance is the arrival of so much life and 
virtue. In dangerous times they are pres- 
ently tried, and therefore their name is a 
flourish of trumpets. They, at least, affect 
us as a reality. They are not shams, but 
the substance of which that age and world 
is made. They are true heroes for their 
time. They make what is in their minds 
the greatest sacrifice. They will, for an 
injurious word, peril all their state and 
wealth and go to the field. Take away 
that principle of responsibleness, and they 
become pirates and ruffians.® 

This self-subsistency is the charm of 
war; for this self-subsistency is essential 
to our idea of man. But another age 
comes, a truer religion and ethics open, 
and a man puts himself under the domin- 
ion of principles. I see him to be the 
servant of truth, of love and of freedom, 
and immovable in the waves of the crowd. 
The man of principle, that is, the man 
who, without any flourish of trumpets, 
titles of lordship or train of guards, with- 
out any notice of his action abroad, ex- 
pecting none, takes in solitude the right 
step uniformly, on his private choice and 
disdaining consequences—does not yield, 
in my imagination, to any man. He is 
willing to be hanged at his own gate, 
rather than consent to any compromise of 
his freedom or the suppression of his con- 
viction. I regard no longer those names 
that so tingled in my ear. This is a baron 
of a better nobility and a stouter stomach. 

The cause of peace is not the cause of 
cowardice. If peace is sought to be de- 
fended or preserved for the safety of the 
luxurious and the timid, it is a sham, and 
the peace will be base. War is better, and 
the peace will be broken. If peace is to 
be maintained, it must be by brave men, 
who have come up to the same height as 
the hero, namely, the will to carry their 
life in their hand, and stake it at any in- 
stant for their principle, but who have 
gone one step beyond the hero, and will 
not seek another man’s life; men who 
have, by their intellectual insight or else 
by their moral elevation, attained such a 
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perception of their own intrinsic worth, 
that they do not think property or their 
own body a sufficient good to be saved by 
such dereliction of principle as treating a 
man like a sheep. 

If the universal cry for reform of so 
many inveterate abuses, with which so- 
ciety rings, if the desire of a large class 
of young men for a faith and hope, intel- 
lectual and religous, such as they have not 
yet found, be an omen to be trusted; if 
the disposition to rely more in study and 
in action on the unexplored riches of the 
human constitution, if the search of the 
sublime laws of morals and the sources of 
hope and trust, in man, and not in books, 
in the present, and not in the past, pro- 
ceed ; if the rising generation can be pro- 
voked to think it unworthy to nestle into 
every abomination of the past, and shall 
feel the generous darings of austerity and 
virtue, then war has a short day, and 
human blood will cease to flow. 

It is of little consequence in what man- 
ner, through what organs, this purpose of 
mercy and holiness is effected. The prop- 
osition of the Congress of Nations is un- 
doubtedly that at which the present fabric 
of our society and the present course of 
events do point. But the mind, once pre- 
pared for the reign of principles, will 
easily find modes of expressing its will. 
There is the highest fitness in the place 
and time in which this enterprise is be- 
gun. Not in an obscure corner, not in a 
feudal Europe, not in an antiquated ap- 
panage where no onward step can be taken 
without rebellion, is this seed of benevo- 
lence laid in the furrow, with tears of 
hope; but in this broad America of God 
and man, where the forest is only now 
falling, or yet to fall, and the green earth 
opened to the inundation of emigrant men 
from all quarters of oppression and guilt; 
here, where not a family, not a few men, 
but mankind, shall say what shall be; 
here, we ask, Shall it be War, or shall it 
be Peace? 


Notes 

1. With regard to schooling a man’s cour- 
age for whatever may befall, Mr. Emerson 
said: “Our culture, therefore, must not omit 
the arming of the man. Let him hear in 
season that he is born into the state of war, 
and that the commonwealth and his own well- 
being require that he should not go dancing 








in the weeds of peace, but warned, self-col- 
lected and neither defying nor dreading the 
thunder, let him take both reputation and 
life in his hand, and with perfect urbanity 
dare the gibbet and the mob by the absolute 
truth of his speech and the rectitude of his 
behavior.” (“Heroism,” Essays, First se- 
ries.) 

“A state of war or anarchy, in which law 
has little force, is so far valuable that it puts 
every man on trial.” (“The Conservative,” 
Nature, Addresses and Lectures.) 

2. Mr. Emerson used to take pleasure in a 
story illustrating this common foible of man- 
kind. A returned Arctic explorer, in a lec- 
ture, said, “In this wilderness among the ice- 
floes, I had the fortune to see a terrible con- 
flict between two Polar bears—” “Which 
beat?” cried an excited voice from the audi- 
ence. 

3. In his description of the Tower of Lon- 
don in the journal of 1834, it appears that 
the suits of armor there set up affected Mr. 
Emerson unpleasantly, suggesting half hu- 
man destructive lobsters and crabs. It is, I 
believe, said that Benvenuto Cellini learned 
to make the cunning joints in armor for men 
from those of these marine warriors. 

In the opening paragraphs of the essay on 
Inspiration, Mr. Emerson congratulates him- 
self that the doleful experiences of the abor- 
iginal man were got through with long ago. 
“They combed his mane, they pared his nails, 
cut off his tail, set him on end, sent him to 
school, and made him pay taxes, before he 
could begin to write his sad story for the 
compassion or the repudiation of his descend- 
ents, who are all but unanimous to disown 
him. We must take him as we find him,” etc. 

4. In English Traits, at the end of the 
chapter on Stonehenge, Mr. Emerson gave a 
humorous account of his setting forth the 
faith or hope of the non-resistants and ideal- 
ists in New England, to the amazed and 
shocked ears of Carlyle and Arthur Helps. 

5. “As the solidest rocks are made up of 
invincible gases, as the world is made up of 
thickened light and arrested electricity, so 
men know that ideas are the parents of 
men and things; there was never anything 
that did not proceed from a_ thought.” 
(“The Scholar,” Lectures and Biographical 
Sketches.) 

6. In the Problem he says of the Parthenon 
and England’s abbeys, that 
Out of thought’s interior sphere 
These wonders rose to upper air. 
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7. Mr. Emerson in his conversation frankly 
showed that he was not yet quite prepared 
to be a non-resistant. He would have surely 
followed his own counsel where he says, “Go 
face the burglar in your own house,” and he 
seemed to feel instinctive sympathy with 
what Mr. Dexter, the counsel, said in the 
speech which he used to read me from the 
Selfridge trial: “And may my arm drop pow- 
erless when it fails to defend my honor!” 
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He exactly stated his own position in a 
later passage, where he says that “in a given 
extreme event Nature and God will instruct 
him in that hour.” 

8. Thoreau lived frankly and fearlessly up 
to this standard. 

9. This same view is even more attractively 
set forth in “Aristocracy.” (Lectures and 
Biographical Sketches, pp. 36-40.) 


THE CENTENARY OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE* 


By HONORABLE CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 
Secretary of State of the United States 


OREIGN policies are not built upon 

abstractions. They are the result of 
practical conceptions of national interest 
arising from some immediate exigency or 
standing out vividly in historical perspec- 
tive. When long maintained, they express 
the hopes and fears, the aims of security 
or aggrandizement, which have become 
dominant in the national consciousness 
and thus transcend party divisions and 
make negligible such opposition as may 
come from particular groups. They in- 
evitably control the machinery of interna- 
tional accord which works only within the 
narrow field not closed by divergent na- 
tional ambitions or as interest yields to 
apprehension or obtains compensation 
through give and take. Statesmen who 
carry the burdens of empire do not for a 
moment lose sight of imperial purposes 
and requirements. When a balance of 
power is deemed essential to national se- 
curity you cannot conjure it away by any 
form of words. The best of diplomatic 
instruments, the conference, has no mag- 
ical potency to dispose of these strongly 
held national convictions. 


A Bright Page in History 


We are fortunate in our detachment 
from many difficulties and dangers which 
oppress the imagination of other peoples, 
but we should resist the tendency to in- 





* An address at the meeting held under the 
auspices of the American Academy of Polit- 
ical and Social Science and the Philadelphia 
Forum, at Philadelphia, on the evening of 
Friday, November 30, 1923, to celebrate the 
centenary of the Monroe Doctrine. 


dulge in self-praise. When we have a 
clear sense of our own interests, we are 
just as inflexible as others. The great ad- 
vantage we have had is that, coming to 
independence in a world afflicted with the 
long rivalries of military powers, the tra- 
ditions of conquest, and the dreams of 
empire, we sought simply the assurance of 
freedom, and our national instinct has 
been opposed to aggression and interven- 
tion. The Monroe Doctrine was the em- 
bodiment of this sentiment. Through the 
one hundred years since its announcement, 
despite the strife of parties and opposing 
convictions as to domestic issues, it has 
been a unifying principle, contributing not 
only to our security and peace but to our 
dignity and prestige as a power capable of 
thus asserting and maintaining a vigorous 
independent policy. The attitude of 
American statesmen toward this Doctrine, 
with few exceptions, has been that ex- 
pressed in the familiar words of Daniel 
Webster: “I look on the message of 
December, 1823, as forming a bright page 
in our history. I will neither help to 
erase it or tear it out; nor shall it be by 
any act of mine blurred or blotted.” 


Maintaining Independence 


The anxiety to escape the toils of Eu- 
ropean politics and intrigues was early 
manifested. John Adams in 1782 wrote 
in his diary, “‘You are afraid,’ says Mr. 
Oswald today, ‘of being made the tools of 
the powers of Europe.’ ‘Indeed I am,’ 


says I. ‘What powers? said he. ‘AIl of 
them,’ said I. ‘It is obvious that all the 
powers of Europe will be continuously 
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maneuvering with us to work us into their 
real or imaginary balances of power. . . 
Indeed it is not surprising; for we shall 
very often, if not always, be able to turn 
the scale. But I think it ought to be our 
rule not to meddle.” We were not iso- 
lated and could not be. The European 
powers were at our doors; their conflicts 
had embroiled the New World from the 
beginning. There was no thought of es- 
caping constant dealings with these pow- 
ers, whose rivalries menaced our peace, but 
upon what basis should these dealings be 
had? We had the choice of seeking the 
protection of alliances, or the more difficult 
course of maintaining independence. With 
splendid courage no less than with pro- 
found wisdom the fathers chose the latter 
course, at once conserving our safety and 
enhancing our influence. It was the choice 
of an infant nation, but of a nation con- 
scious of the promise of its influence as a 
world power. 

This was the admonition of the Fare- 
well Address: “Observe good faith and 
justice toward all nations. Cultivate 
peace and harmony with all. . . . The 
great rule of conduct for us, in regard to 
foreign nations, is, in extending our com- 
mercial relations, and have with them as 
little political connexion as possible. 
Europe has a set of primary interests 
which to us have none, or a very remote 
relation. Hence, she must be engaged in 
frequent controversies, the causes of which 
are essentially foreign to our concern. 
Hence, therefore, it must be unwise in us 
to implicate ourselves by artificial ties in 
the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics or 
the ordinary combinations and collisions 
of her friendships, or enmities. — 
Why, by interweaving our destiny with 
that of any part of Europe, entangle our 
peace and prosperity in the toils of Euro- 
pean ambition, rivalship, interest, humour, 
or caprice ?” 

Our Doctrine 

As our paramount interest dictated ab- 
stention from participation in European 
politics, so it also required that the 
machinations of foreign powers should not 
have increased opportunity here, and when 
the independence achieved by the Spanish 
colonies in this hemisphere was threatened 
by the imposing combination of European 
sovereigns, styled the Holy Alliance, this 
correlative policy found emphatic expres- 
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sion in Monroe’s message: “We should 
consider,” said he, “any attempt on their 
part to extend their system to any portion 
of this hemisphere as dangerous to our 
peace and safety. With the existing colo- 
nies or dependencies of any European 
power we have not interfered and shall 
not interfere. But with the governments 
who have declared their independence and 
have maintained it, and whose independ- 
ence we have, on great consideration and 
on just principles, acknowledged, we could 
not view any interposition for the purpose 
of oppressing them or controlling in any 
other manner their destiny, by any Euro- 
pean power, in any other light than as the 
manifestation of an unfriendly disposition 
toward the United States.” And on the 
same occasion, in response to Russian pre- 
tensions, it was announced with equal em- 
phasis “that the American continents, by 
the free and independent condition which 
they have assumed and maintained, are 
henceforth not to be considered as subjects 
for future colonization by any European 
powers.” 

These are the two points of the Monroe 
Doctrine. The most significant circum- 
stance connected with the form of the dec- 
laration of the non-intervention principle 
was that it was made by the United States 
alone. The British Foreign Secretary, 
George Canning, had proposed a joint 
declaration with Great Britain, and this 
was favored by both Jefferson and Madi- 
son. But, with the advice of John Quincy 
Adams and in view of the fact that Great 
Britain had not recognized the new repub- 
lies, Monroe decided upon a separate dec- 
laration on our sole responsibility and 
joined with it the statement of the non- 
colonization principle, which not only had 
not been suggested by Canning, but was 
wholly opposed to his views. 

It is not my intention to repeat what I 
have said in a recent address with respect 
to the Doctrine, but rather, restating its 
true content, to inquire as to its place in 
the scheme of the foreign policies of the 
United States as a world power in the 
twentieth century with respect to the re- 
gion of the Pacific Ocean and the Far 
East, to Europe, and to this hemisphere. 


Two Modifications 


Certainly, after one hundred years, 
there should be no hesitancy in defining 
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what we mean by the Monroe Doctrine 
and this, despite those critics who seek to 
disparage it by professing to be unable to 
understand it, and those prophets of a new 
era who would thrust it aside, and those 
zealots who would use it as a convenient 
warrant for any sort of action they may 
favor in this part of the world, is, after 
all, not a very difficult task. In the orig- 
inal declaration there were, as I have said, 
two points stating the opposition of this 
government, first, to any action by Euro- 
pean powers to extend their system to this 
hemisphere, or to any interposition by 
them for the purpose of oppressing or con- 
trolling the destiny of the new American 
republics, and, second, to the future colo- 
nization by European powers of the Amer- 
ican continents. In all that has been said 
or done since the declaration of Monroe, 
it can be regarded as modified in only two 
particulars. What was said with Europe 
exclusively in view must be deemed 
equally applicable to all non-American 
powers; and the opposition to the exten- 
sion of colonization was not dependent 
upon the particular method of securing 
territorial control and, at least since 
Polk’s time, may be deemed to embrace 
opposition to acquisition of additional ter- 
ritory through transfer of dominion or 
sovereignty. Neither of these modifica- 
tions change the Doctrine in its essentials, 
and it may thus be summarized, as I have 
elsewhere stated, as being opposed (1) to 
any non-American action encroaching 
upon the political independence of Amer- 
ican States under any guise, and (2) to 
the acquisition in any manner of the con- 
trol of additional territory in this hemi- 
sphere by any non-American power. How 
does the Doctrine thus defined stand in 
the present scheme of American policy? 
And by policy I do not mean the proposals 
of any party or group, but those principles 
and aims which have been supported either 
by definite action of the Executive within 
his authority or of the treaty-making 
power, or by a sentiment so preponderant 
and long cherished that it may be called 
the opinion of the country. The changes 
of one hundred years in population, ex- 
tent of territory and developed resources, 
and our military potency are obvious 
enough and need no recital. But have the 
changes altered our policy or has it be- 
come inconsistent with the Doctrine? 
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The Pacific and the Far East 


In relation to the Pacific Ocean and the 
Far East we have developed the policies 
of (1) the open door, (2) the mainte- 
nance of the integrity of China, (3) co- 
operation with other powers in the decla- 
ration of common principles, (4) co-oper- 
ation with other powers by conference and 
consultation in the interests of peace, (5) 
limitation of naval armament, and (6) 
the limitation of fortifications and naval 
bases. 

The Empress of China, fitted out by 
Robert Morris and others, sailed to Can- 
ton in 1784, and by the year 1805 thirty- 
seven American vessels cleared for that 
port. In 1843 Daniel Webster, Secretary 
of State, instructing Caleb Cushing as 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to China, said: “You will sig- 
nify, in decided terms and a positive man- 
ner, that the Government of the United 
States would find it impossible to remain 
on terms of friendship and regard with 
the Emperor if greater privileges or com- 
mercial facilities should be allowed to the 
subjects of any other government than 
should be granted to citizens of the United 
States.” Most-favored-nation treatment 
was secured in the Treaty of 1844, with 
respect to which Caleb Cushing said: 
“Thus, whatever progress either govern- 
ment makes in opening this vast empire 
to the influence of foreign commerce is 
for the common good of each other and 
of all Christendom.” Thus was laid the 
foundation for the policy of the open 
door, or equality of opportunity. When 
the great powers took advantage of the 
weakness of China to obtain spheres of 
interest in order to facilitate exploitation 
and to restrict free commercial inter- 
course, this government, through Secre- 
tary Hay, sought to establish by interna- 
tional accord the principle of the open 
door, and with this to obtain the recog- 
nition and preservation of the territorial 
and administrative integrity of China. 
Despite many obstacles, caused by the dis- 
regard of professions and the desire to 
take advantage of the opportunities af- 
forded by the progressive disintegration 
of China, this government continued ear- 
nestly to press these principles, and at the 
recent Washington Conference the postu- 
lates of American policy were taken out 
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of the unsatisfactory form of diplomatic 
notes and, with a more adequate and ex- 
plicit statement, were incorporated into a 
solemn international engagement, signed 
by the nine powers especially interested in 
the Far East. This treaty has been rati- 
fied by all but one of these powers, and it 
is hoped that ratification by that power 
will not be long deferred. 

While the diplomatic exchanges between 
the powers, in which the open-door policy 
was fully accepted, were not, of course, 
satisfactory and later became largely in- 
effective, they were so strongly supported 
by public opinion in this country as to 
make it clear that while we eschewed alli- 
ances we were ready to join in declara- 
tions of common principles where this 
method of co-operation would supply the 
best means of attaining the desired object. 
This was again illustrated by the resolu- 
tions adopted at the Washington Confer- 
ence. 

Again, through the Four-Power Treaty 
between the United States, Great Britain, 
France, and Japan, which is to continue 
for 10 years and thereafter subject to ter- 
mination on 12 months’ notice, we have 
established another form of co-operation 
with regard to insular possessions and in- 
sular dominions in the region of the Pa- 
cific Ocean. It is provided that if any 
controversy arises between any of the par- 
ties out of any Pacific question which can- 
not be settled by diplomacy, with regard 
to their rights in relation to these posses- 
sions and dominions, they shall invite the 
other parties to the treaty to a joint con- 
ference, to which the whole subject will be 
referred for consideration and adjustment. 
Also, if the rights sought to be safe- 
guarded by the treaty are threatened by 
the aggressive action of any other power, 
the parties shall communicate with one 
another fully and frankly in order to ar- 
rive at an understanding as to the most 
efficient measures to be taken, jointly or 
separately, to meet the exigencies of the 
particular situation. In giving assent to 
this treaty the United States Senate made 
the reservation, which in no sense de- 
parted from the intent of the treaty, that 
it should not be regarded as a commitment 
to armed force, or alliance, or obligation 
to join in any defense. Thus we have 
definitely adopted the policy for the pro- 
tection of our insular possessions, and for 


the preservation of peace in the Pacific 
region, of conference and consultation 
with other powers. 

Limitation of naval armament has 
manifest relation to our policies in the re- 
gion of the Pacific Ocean and the Far 
East, but it has, of course, a much wider 
scope and expresses our strong desire to 
avoid extravagant outlays and the compe- 
tition in armament which is provocative 
of war. In the proposals which our gov- 
ernment made to this end we were carry- 
ing forward an American principle which 
as early as 1794 Alexander Hamilton rec- 
ommended for application to the Great 
Lakes and which was so applied in the 
Rush-Bagot Agreement of 1817. It had 
been the desire of our government that the 
project of reduction or limitation of ar- 
mament which failed in the First Confer- 
ence at The Hague in 1899 should be 
taken up in the Second Conference in 
1907. And we then considered this mat- 
ter, and we still consider it, so far as land 
armament is concerned, as “unfinished 
business,” to use the phrase found in the 
instructions to our delegates at the Second 
Hague Conference. 

Further, in support of this policy, we 
were willing to agree to certain defined 
limitations as to fortifications and naval 
bases in the Pacific Ocean, maintaining 
for 15 years, or until the end of the year 
1936, and thereafter subject to termina- 
tion on two years’ notice, the status quo 
with respect to fortifications or naval bases 
in the Philippines and Guam. This was 
sufficiently emphatic with respect to our 
non-aggressive and peaceful intentions in 
the East, and yet it merely confirmed the 
policy of Congress, which has never had 
the intention of fortifying either the Phil- 
ippines or Guam. As indicative of this 
phase of our policy with respect to these 
possessions, which we acquired as the re- 
sult of the Spanish War, let me repeat 
what Senator Lodge said in the course of 
the debate in the Senate on the recent 
naval treaty. With respect to Guam, he 
said : “We took that island in the Spanish- 
American War. We have had so 
little interest in the island that we have 
never passed a line of legislation in regard 
to it or to provide for its government or 
to make any provision about it at all. 

We have never fortified it, and no- 
body would vote to spend money in forti- 
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fying it.” With respect to the Philip- 
pines, he said: “The Philippines will be 
in exactly the condition in which they now 
are and have been ever since they were 
taken. We shall never fortify 
them. It would cost hundreds of millions 
of dollars to fortify them. We are 
not going to do it.” 

How do these policies in the region of 
the Pacific Ocean square with the Monroe 
Doctrine? Is there any inconsistency? 
Has our entrance into this region as a 
world power of first rank led us to violate 
our traditions? Manifestly not. We 
fought the Spanish War to put an end to 
an intolerable nuisance at our very door, 
and to establish and make secure the in- 
dependence of Cuba, not to override it. 
And as a consequence of victory in that 
war we acquired distant possessions, but 
not with the purpose of making these a 
basis for encroaching upon the territory 
or interfering with the political independ- 
ence of the peoples of the eastern nations. 
In safeguarding the integrity of China, 
in securing equality of commercial oppor- 
tunity, in endeavoring to forestall efforts 
at exploitation and aggression, in seeking 
to remove suspicion and allay apprehen- 
sions, and in enlarging through assured 
tranquillity the opportunities of peaceful 
commerce, we have been pursuing under 
different conditions the same aims of in- 
dependence, security, and peace which de- 
termined the declaration of Monroe. 


Europe 


With respect to Europe, our policy has 
continued to be, in the phrase of Jefferson : 
“Peace, commerce, and honest friendship 
with all nations, entangling alliances with 
none.” We entered the Great War, not 
violating our tradition, for the cause of 
liberty itself was at stake. We have 
emerged from the war with the same gen- 
eral aims that we had before we went in. 
Though victors, we have sought neither 
territory nor general reparations. Our 
people have borne their own burdens, and 
in large part we are bearing the burdens 
of others. We are not seeking to dictate 
to Europe or to deprive any one of rights. 
But we do desire peace and economic re- 
cuperation in Europe. We contributed 


our arms in the interest of liberty and to 
destroy the menace of an autocratic power, 
but not to secure the economic prostra- 
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tion of a vanquished people. We have the 
deepest sympathy with the people of 
France; we warmly cherish their ancient 
friendship. We desire to see France pros- 
perous and secure, with her wounds healed 
and her just demands satisfied. We de- 
sire to see a united and prosperous Ger- 
many, with a will to peace, making 
amends to the full extent of her power 
and obtaining the appropriate rewards of 
her labor and skill. We wish to see an end 
to the waste of military efforts and the 
easing of the burdens of unproductive ex- 
penditures. We wish to see the fires of 
hatred quenched. It is because of these 
earnest desires that we have hoped, as was 
stated in the recent communication to the 
British Government, that the solution of 
the present grave problems would be 
sought in fair and comprehensive inquiry 
in which all interested might participate 
and which would be inspired by the de- 
termination to find means to restore the 
productive activities through which alone 
reparations can be paid, and to give op- 
portunity for the reasonable contentment 
and amicable relations of industrious peo- 
ples through which alone peace and se- 
curity can be assured. 

The bitter controversy which followed 
the war showed with what tenacity we still 
hold to the principle of not meddling in 
the political strife of Europe. It is true 
that the spread of democratic ideas and 
the resulting change in governments have 
removed the danger of organized effort to 
extend to this continent the European 
“political system” of 100 years ago. But 
Europe still has “a set of primary inter- 
ests” which are not ours. As Washington 
said: “She must be engaged in political 
controversies the causes of which are es- 
sentially foreign to our concern.” Unity 
in war did not avail to change the diver- 
gent national aims and policies in peace. 
It is not that our interests may not be af- 
fected injuriously by such controversies. 
That was true in the days of Washington, 
Jefferson, and Monroe; indeed the effect 
of changes and developments is that we 
are far better able to bear such injuries 
today than we were then, as is sufficiently 
illustrated by our sufferings during the 
Napoleonic wars. But it was, despite 
such injuries, the abiding conviction that 
we had better bear these ills than suffer 
the greater evils which would follow the 
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sacrifice of our independent position. We 
still hold to that view. The preponderant 
thought among us undoubtedly is that 
our influence would not be increased by 
pooling it. The influence that is due to 
our detachment and impartiality could 
not long be maintained if we should sub- 
stitute the réle of a partisan in European 
quarrels and the constant efforts of propa- 
gandists have brought vividly before us 
the fact that where the direct American 
interest is not clearly perceived foreign 
controversies afford abundant opportunity 
for the play among us of intense racial 
feeling. What was true in Monroe’s day 
is even more true today in view of our 
vast population drawn from many coun- 
tries and reproducing here the conflicts of 
European interests. It is not to our in- 
terest to adopt a policy by which we would 
create or intensify divisions at home with- 
out healing divisions abroad. And it must 
be always remembered that the moral 
force of our expressions depends upon the 
degree of the preponderance of the senti- 
ment behind them. Each group intent 
upon the assertion of its own demands for- 
gets the equal insistence of others. But 
when all is said there is still no doubt of 
our desire to be helpful in every practica- 
ble way consistent with our independence 
and general aims. We have poured out 
our wealth without stint both in charity 
and investment and the important pro- 
ductive enterprises undertaken abroad 
since the war have been supported by 
American capital. The difficulties which 
beset Europe have their causes within Eu- 
rope and not in any act or policy of ours. 

Generally our policies toward Europe 
may thus be summarized: We are still op- 
posed to alliances. We refuse to commit 
ourselves in advance with respect to the 
employment of the power of the United 
States in unknown contingencies. We re- 
serve our judgment to act upon occasions 
as our sense of duty permits. We are op- 
posed to discriminations against our na- 
tionals. We ask fair and equal opportu- 
nities in mandated territories as they were 
acquired by the Allies through our aid. 
We desire to co-operate according to our 
historic policy in the peaceful settlement 
of international disputes which embraces 
the policy of judicial settlement of such 
questions as are justiciable. It is our pur- 
pose to co-operate in those varied human- 
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itarian efforts which aim to minimize or 
prevent those evils which can be met ade- 
quately only by community of action. For 
example, we are at this moment leading 
in the effort to put a stop to the abuse of 
narcotic drugs. We strongly support, as 
our recent action has shown, international 
conferences where the conditions are such 
that they afford at. instrumentality for 
the adjustment of differences and the 
formulation of useful conventions. We 
seek to aid in the re-establishment of 
sound economic conditions. In short, our 
co-operation as an independent State in 
the furtherance of the aims of peace and 
justice has always been and still is a dis- 
tinctive feature of our policy. 


An American Policy in This Hemisphere 


There is plainly no inconsistency be- 
tween these policies and the Monroe Doc- 
trine. Our position as a world power has 
not affected it. The question is whether 
that Doctrine is still important under 
changed conditions. The answer must be 
in the affirmative. The fact that the in- 
tervention of non-American powers in this 
hemisphere is not threatened at this mo- 
ment cannot be deemed to be controlling. 
The future holds infinite possibilities, and 
the Doctrine remains as an essential policy 
to be applied wherever any exigency may 
arise requiring its application. To with- 
draw it, or to weaken it, would aid no just 
interest, support no worthy cause, but 
would simply invite trouble by removing 
an established safeguard of the peace of 
the American continents. 

While retaining the Doctrine, we should 
make every effort to avoid its being mis- 
understood. If its import has been ob- 
secure, it is largely because it has often 
been treated as though it were our sole 
policy in this hemisphere, and as though 
every action bearing upon our relations to 
our sister republics must be referred to it. 
Attempts to stretch the Doctrine have 
made it in some quarters a mystery and in 
others a cause of offense. Treating the 
Doctrine as a catch-all has not only given 
rise to much unnecessary debate, but has 
been harmful to our just influence by 
arousing fears of latent possibilities of 
mischief and affording opportunities to 
those few but busy persons who are con- 
stantly seeking to foster a sentiment hos- 
tile to this country. 
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By correct definition of the Doctrine, I 
do not mean a statement in advance of 
every application of it. That, of course, 
as in the case of any principle, would be 
quite impossible. The important thing is 
the understanding of the principle itself. 
It should be recognized that the Doctrine 
is only a phase of American policy in this 
hemisphere, and the other phases of that 
policy should be made clear. It would not 
be entirely correct to say that the Doctrine 
is merely negative, for it is a positive dec- 
laration that certain action on the part of 
non-American powers in relation to this 
hemisphere will be regarded as dangerous 
to our peace and safety and as the mani- 
festation of an unfriendly disposition. 
But the Doctrine is a principle of exclu- 
sion. Both with reference to the declara- 
tion as to non-intervention and to that as 
to extension of territorial control, it aims 
directly at the exclusion of interposition 
by non-American powers. In recognizing 
these limitations of the Doctrine, we do 
not detract from its importance; it gains 
rather than loses by such clarification. 
The principle of exclusion embodies a 
policy of self-defense on the part of the 
United States; it is a policy set up and 
applied by the United States. While the 
Monroe Doctrine is thus distinctively a 
policy of the United States maintained 
for its own security, it is a policy which 
has rendered an inestimable service to the 
American republics by keeping them free 
from the intrigues and rivalries of Euro- 
pean powers. The same, or similar, prin- 
ciples might, of course, be set up and ap- 
plied by any or all of our sister republics, 
and it is believed that each of them would 
be benefited by having such principles as 
a definite part of her foreign policy. We 
have always welcomed declarations by 
other American States as to their deter- 
mination thus to safeguard their inde- 
pendence. We have also been gratified at 
the acquiescence in these principles by 
European powers. 

But fully recognizing the value of the 
Doctrine, it still remains true that it sim- 
ply states a principle of opposition to ac- 
tion by non-American powers. It aims to 
leave the American continents free from 
the described interposition, but it does not 
attempt to define in other respects our 
policies within this hemisphere. Our 
affirmative policies relating to our own 
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conduct in relation to other American 
States, and not merely our policy with re- 
spect to the conduct of non-American 
powers, should be clearly envisaged. 
Those affirmative policies, while distinct 
from the mere principle of exclusion set 
forth in the Monroe Doctrine, are not in- 
consistent with that Doctrine but rather 
constitute its fitting complement. 

First. We recognize the equality of the 
American republics, their equal rights 
under the law of nations. Said Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall: “No principle of general 
law is more universally acknowledged 
than the perfect equality of nations. 

It results from this equality that no one 
can rightfully impose a rule upon an- 
other.” 

At the first session of the American In- 
stitute of International Law, held in 
Washington in the early part of 1916, the 
jurists representing the American repub- 
lics adopted a declaration of the rights 
and duties of nations. This declaration 
stated these rights and duties “not in 
terms of philosophy or of ethics but in 
terms of law,” supported by decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The declaration set forth the following 
principles: 


I. Every nation has the right to exist, and 
to protect and to conserve its existence; but 
this right neither implies the right nor justi- 
fies the act of the State to protect itself or 
to conserve its existence by the commission 
of unlawful acts against innocent and un- 
offending States. 

II. Every nation has the right to independ- 
ence in the sense that it has a right to the 
pursuit of happiness and is free to develop 
itself without interference or control from 
other States, provided that in so doing it 
does not interfere with or violate the rights 
of other States. 

III. Every nation is in law and before law 
the equal of every other nation belonging to 
the society of nations, and all nations have 
the right to claim and, according to the Dec- 
laration of Independence of the United 
States, “to assume, among the powers of the 
earth, the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature’s 
God entitle them.” 

IV. Every nation has the right to territory 
within defined boundaries and to exercise 
exclusive jurisdiction over its territory, and 
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all persons whether native or foreign found 
therein. 

Vy. Every nation entitled to a right by the 
law of nations is entitled to have that right 
respected and protected by all other nations, 
for right and duty are correlative, and the 
right of one is the duty of all to observe. 


It cannot be doubted that this declara- 
tion embodies the fundamental principles 
of the policy of the United States in rela- 
tion to the republics of Latin America. 
When we recognized these republics as 
members of the family of nations we rec- 
ognized their rights and obligations as re- 
peatedly defined by our statesmen and 
jurists and by our highest court. We have 
not sought by opposing the intervention 
of non-American powers to establish a 
protectorate or overlordship of our own 
with respect to these republics. Such a 
pretension not only is not found in the 
Monroe Doctrine, but would be in oppo- 
sition to our fundamental affirmative 
policy. 

Second. It follows that it is a part of 
our policy to respect the territorial integ- 
rity of the Latin American republics. We 
have no policy of aggression; we do not 
support aggression by others; we are op- 
posed to aggression by any one of the 
Latin American republics upon any other. 

Fortunately, however, under present 
conditions, there is no reason to apprehend 
such aggression. History shows that 
boundary disputes not infrequently give 
rise to action which in reality is of an ag- 
gressive character, but is sought to be 
justified by territorial claims. There are 
but few of these controversies still open in 
Latin America. Argentina and Chile re- 
solved their boundary dispute by arbitra- 
tion. The boundary controversy between 
Argentina and Brazil was also submitted 
to arbitration and the decision has been 
loyally carried out. Chile and Peru have 
found it possible, and we were privileged 
to give the aid of our good offices in the 
matter, to provide for the submission to 
arbitration of the questions which have 
long vexed their relation growing out of 
the Tacna-Arica controversy and the 
Treaty of Ancon. There are a few minor 
boundary questions in Latin America, but 
there is no reason to doubt that they will 
be disposed of peacefully. It is believed 
that no aggression is threatened in Latin 
America. 
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Third. States have duties as well as 
rights. Every State on being received 
into the family of nations accepts the obli- 
gations which are the essential conditions 
of international intercourse. Among these 
obligations is the duty of each State to 
respect the rights of citizens of other 
States which have been acquired within its 
jurisdiction in accordance with its laws. 
A confiscatory policy strikes not only at 
the interests of particular individuals but 
at the foundations of international inter- 
course, for it is only on the basis of the 
security of property validly possessed 
under the laws existing at the time of its 
acquisition that the conduct of activities 
in helpful co-operation is possible. Each 
State may have its code of laws in accord- 
ance with its conception of domestic pol- 
icy, but rights acquired under its laws by 
citizens of another State it is under an in- 


ternational obligation appropriately to 
recognize. It is the policy of the United 


States to support these fundamental prin- 
ciples. 

Fourth. It is the policy of this govern- 
ment to make available its friendly assist- 
ance to promote stability in those of our 
sister republics which are especially af- 
flicted with disturbed conditions involv- 
ing their own peace and that of their 
neighbors. It is the desire of the United 
States to render this assistance by meth- 
ods that are welcomed and which are con- 
sistent with the general policies above 
stated. For example, in the case of the 
Central American republics, it has been 
our constant endeavor, in the interest of 
the maintenance of their integrity and 
sovereignty, to facilitate by our good 
offices such agreements between them- 
selves and such measures of security and 
progress as will favor stable and prosper- 
ous conditions. This has been the object 
of the conferences of Central American 
republics, and at the last conference, held 
in Washington in December, 1922, an im- 
portant advance was made. It is not too 
much to say that if the treaties and con- 
ventions then formulated and signed are 
ratified and carried into effect there will 
be no probability of further serious dis- 
turbances in Central America, and these 
republics, favored with vast natural re- 
sources, will enter upon an era of tran- 
quillity and will enjoy opportunities of 
almost unlimited prosperity. 
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In promoting stability we do not 
threaten independence but seek to con- 
serve it. We are not aiming at control 
but endeavoring to establish self-control. 
We are not seeking to add to our territory 
or to impose our rule upon other peoples. 

Fifth. The United States aims to fa- 
cilitate the peaceful settlement of difficul- 
ties between the governments in this hemi- 
sphere. This policy has had notable illus- 
tration in our own relation to our neigh- 
bor on the north, the Dominion of Canada, 
which is justly proud of its position in 
“the community of nations known as the 
British Empire.” We have a boundary 
with Canada, including that of Alaska, of 
about 5,500 miles unfortified. Through 
arbitration we have disposed of such seri- 
ous controversies as those relating to the 
Behring Sea fisheries rights, the Alaska 
boundary, and the North Atlantic coast 
fisheries. We have an International Joint 
Commission for the purpose of investigat- 
ing and reporting upon questions relating 
to boundary waters and other questions 
arising along the boundary between Can- 
ada and the United States. Our 100 
years of peace furnish a shining example 
of the way in which peoples having an in- 
heritance of bitterness and strife have 
been able to live in friendship and settle 
all their differences by peaceable methods. 

With respect to the Latin American re- 
publics, it is our policy not only to seek to 
adjust any differences that may arise in 
our own intercourse, but, as I have said, 
to extend our good offices to the end that 
any controversy they may have with each 
other may be amicably composed. We are 
seeking to establish a Pax Americana 
maintained not by arms but by mutual 
respect and good will and the tranquiliz- 
ing processes of reason. We have no de- 
sire to arrogate to ourselves any special 
virtue, but it should constantly be recog- 
nized that the most influential and help- 
ful position of the United States in this 
hemisphere will not be that of the pos- 
sessor of physical power but that of the 
exemplar of justice. 

In connection with this aim, it is grati- 
fying to note that the treaties between the 
United States and other countries provid- 
ing for commissions of inquiry, in the in- 
terest of full investigation and consider- 
ation of causes of difference before resort 
to hostilities, and the similar treaty con- 
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cluded in February, 1923, between the 
United States and the republics of Central 
America, formed the basis of the conclu- 
sion at the Santiago conference for a gen- 
eral treaty for the submission to commis- 
sions of inquiry of controversies arising 
between the American republics. 

Sixth. In seeking to promote peace, as 
well as to aid in the reduction of unpro- 
ductive expenditures, this government has 
sought to encourage the making of agree- 
ments for the limitation of armament. 
Through our treaty with the great naval 
powers we have limited our capital ships, 
and we have voluntarily reduced our land 
forces. One of the treaties negotiated at 
the Central American conference provides 
for the limitation of armament on the part 
of the Central American republics. At 
the recent Santiago conference it was not 
possible to reach an agreement between 
the other Latin American States upon this 
subject, but undue importance should not 
be attached to this failure. I have re- 
cently pointed out that whether we have 
regard to the total active armies in the 
world, or to the total organized forces in 
the world, we have in this hemisphere, in- 
cluding the United States and Canada, 
but 6 per cent of the whole. Moreover, 
the discussion at Santiago did not reveal 
points of view that must be considered to 
be utterly irreconcilable. On the con- 
trary, it may be hoped that in the fortu- 
nate absence of all causes of serious con- 
troversy, and for the purpose of avoiding 
unnecessary outlays, a basis of agreement 
to limit armament may yet be reached. 

Seventh. The policies which have been 
described are not to secure peace as an end 
in itself, but to make available the oppor- 
tunities of peace; that is, to open the way 
to a mutually helpful co-operation. This 
is the object of the Pan American confer- 
ences. These will be increasingly helpful 
as they become more and more practical. 
The object is to create the opportunity 
for friendly contact, to develop a better 
appreciation of mutual interests and to 
find particular methods by which bene- 
ficial intercourse can be aided. This bears 
directly upon the facilitation of ex- 
changes, the protection of health, the pro- 
motion of education and commerce, and 
the developing of all the necessary agen- 
cies for disseminating information and 
for improving means of communication. 
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With peace assured and apprehensions al- 
layed, it will inevitably be found that 
there is less diversity of interest than had 
been supposed, and that there is an ever- 
widening opportunity for working to- 
gether for the common good. 

Eighth. It should also be observed that 
in our commercial relations the United 
States is seeking unconditional most- 
favored-nation treatment in customs mat- 
ters. Prior to the beginning of the pres- 
ent year preferential tariff rates had for 
about 20 years been conceded by Brazil to 
certain imports from the United States. 
This had been an anomalous feature of 
our tariff relations, since the general policy 
of this government has been neither to 
give or to seek customs preferences. In 
view of the adoption of the tariff act of 
1922, section 317 of which authorizes the 
President to declare additional duties 
upon the products of any country that 
may discriminate against the commerce 
of the United States, it was felt that this 
government could not longer with consist- 
ency ask the Brazilian Government to 
grant to goods of the United States rates 
which were lower than those which were 
accorded to similar imports from other 
countries. In making known, in January 
last, its determination no longer to seek 
the renewal of preferential treatment, this 
government explained to the Government 
of Brazil that its policy henceforth would 
be to seek from Brazil, as well as from 
other countries, treatment for goods from 
the United States as favorable as might 
be accorded to the products of any third 
country. Notes have been exchanged with 
Brazil embodying this policy. The gov- 
ernment is contemplating the negotiation 
of new commercial treaties with Latin 
American countries or the modification of 
existing treaties in harmony with the 
most-favored-nation principle, excepting, 
however, as in the case of the exchange of 
notes with Brazil, the special treatment 
which the United States accords or here- 
after may accord to Cuba, in view of our 
special relations with that republic, and 
to the commerce between the United 
States and its dependencies and the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone. Not only does the Mon- 
roe Doctrine not mean that the United 
States has a policy of seeking in the Latin 
American republics economic advantages 
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denied to other countries, but it is not the 
general policy of the United States to seek 
preferential rights. The commercial trea- 
ties which it is proposed by this govern- 
ment to negotiate with the Latin Amer- 
ican countries are, with respect to the 
principles involved, substantially like 
those which it is sought to negotiate with 
European governments. 

Ninth. We have certain special policies 
of the highest importance to the United 
States. 

We have established a waterway between 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans—the Pan- 
ama Canal. Apart from obvious commer- 
cial considerations, the adequate protec- 
tion of this canal—its complete immunity 
from any adverse control—is essential to 
our peace and security. We intend in all 
circumstances to safeguard the Panama 
Canal. We could not afford to take any 
different position with respect to any other 
waterway that may be built between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific oceans. Disturb- 
ances in the Caribbean region are there- 
fore of special interest to us, not for the 
purpose of seeking control over others, but 
of being assured that our own safety is 
free from menace. 

With respect to Cuba, we have the spe- 
cial interests arising from our treaty and 
our part in the securing of her independ- 
ence. It is our desire to see her independ- 
ence not weakened but safeguarded and 
her stability and prosperity assured. Our 
friendly advice and aid are always avail- 
able to that end. 

I have sketched briefly these affirmative 
policies of the United States in this hemi- 
sphere. We rejoice in the progress of our 
sister republics and at the enhanced pros- 
perity which is at their call. The Monroe 
Doctrine stands, as it has always stood, as 
an essential part of our defensive policy, 
but we are no less but rather more inter- 
ested in the use of the opportunity which 
it created and has conserved. We desire 
no less than they themselves the independ- 
ence, the peace and progress of all the 
American republics, and we seek to enjoy 
to the fullest extent possible the blessings 
bestowed by the spirit of confraternity, 
those mutual benefits which should result 
from our intimate association and our 
common political ideals. 











THE LAST COST OF WAR 


By DR. DAVID STARR JORDAN 


HE first cost of war consists mainly 

in its wastage of human life and of 
the products of man’s achievements, its 
degredation of morals and ideals. The 
last cost, not to be repaired for many gen- 
erations, is found in the extermination of 
superior human strains. The killing off 
of so many of the best (a process insep- 
arable from warfare) results in the inev- 
itable lowering of the level of racial vigor 
through the partial limitation of male 
parenthood to the less efficient, whom war 
leaves behind. 

The general effect of war on human 
virility is stated by Charles Darwin in the 
fewest possible words. In the Descent of 
Man (1871) he writes: 


In every country in which a standing army 
is kept up, the fairest young men are taken 
to the conscription camp or are enlisted. 
They are thus exposed to early death during 
war or are often tempted into vice, and are 
prevented from marrying during the prime of 
life. On the other hand, the shorter and 
feebler men, with poor constitutions, are left 
at home, and consequently have a much 
better chance of marrying and propagating 
their kind. 


Killing Off the Race at “The Top” 


It is obvious, first, that armies demand 
men above the average physical efficiency, 
and further evident that the most ener- 
getic and intelligent among these make 
the best soldiers; it is also recognized that 
those who fight most efficiently are most 
likely to be killed. At the same time, also, 
both warfare and barrack life alike tend 
to restrict men in their prime from nor- 
mal parenthood. Thus those excluded 
from military service for one reason or 
another, certainly weaker on the average, 
become in general the fathers of the next 
generation. By the law of heredity, “Like 
the seed is the harvest,” and the future of 
the race repeats the qualities of its actual 
parentage. 

This thesis is logically without flaw, 
but to demonstrate historically its actual 
validity through the experience of nations 
is a task of the most complex character ; 
for society does not miss that which it has 


never known, and all considerations of the 
relative values of strains of inheritance 
are mingled inextricably with the results 
of education, organization, commerce, in- 
dustrialism, opportunity, and emigra- 
tion—influences which may seem to trans- 
form a nation in a manner quite independ- 
ent of the innate virility of its people. 


“Blood Will Tell” 


Historians in general have ignored the 
facts of personal heredity within the race, 
and the significance of these facts in the 
rise and fall of nations. They have usually 
assumed that outside events or conditions, 
such as food or climate, have molded races 
as they have helped to mold individuals, 
and that the original human material 
passes from generation to generation in 
otherwise unchanging series; but the con- 
tinuity is broken and the character of the 
life-stream altered whenever any partic- 
ular type is subject to extirpation. To 
kill off the strongest or the best, or those 
in any way superior, is to reduce the rela- 
tive number of the type in generations to 
come in direct proportion to the extent of 
elimination. Killing in any form is not a 
source of progress. Race advancement 
results from the propagation of exuberant 
life. Direct effects of racial environment 
are potent only within certain limits. It 
is undoubtedly true that climate affects 
the activities of men as individuals or in 
the mass; education may intensify their 
powers or mellow their prejudices; op- 
pression may make them servile, or do- 
minion arrogant; but these traits and 
their resultants due to external influences 
do not “run in the blood,” they are not 
“bred in the bone.” So far as experiment 
shows, they do not color the stream of 
heredity. Older, deeper set, more perma- 
nent than climate or training or experi- 
ence, are hereditary traits, and in the long 
run it is always “blood that. tells.” 


Perpetuating Defectives by War 


But even hereditary traits are not im- 
mutable. War and conquest, with other 
influences of reversed selection, may mod- 
ify even these. It is the man who is left 
who determines the future trend. His 
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inborn qualities the next generation will 
inherit. 

The facts of war selection are recog- 
nized by Dr. Nicolai as follows: 


Every victory of the wise over the foolish 
is a step forward; every victory of the stupid 
is a step backward. Victory in war precludes 
victory of wisdom. War gives no other se- 
lection than this: it is a factor of degener- 
ation where strong men are exterminated 
and dullards survive. War propagates unfit- 
ness because it destroys healthy humanity, 
leaving those of inferior worth. The blind, 
the dumb, the idiotic, the deformed, the 
scrofulous, the white-blooded, the impotent, 
the paralytic, the dwarf, all these can rest 
secure in wartime. For them no bugle calls. 

The selective influence of war is such 
that, if it lasts long enough, it will follow 
quite automatically that of warlike people 
only the weakest elements will be left. 

The dogma that peace enfeebles a people 
while war gives the strength of steel is only 
a vulgar error. The opposite is the truth. 

In the longest peace not so much folly 
is spoken nor so many lies told as in the 
shortest war. (Die Biologie des Krieges, 
1915.) 


The law of human heredity is expressed 
in common parlance by the phrase “Blood 
will tell.” This means that ancestral 
traits will persistently reappear. And it 
must be noted that these traits are those 
of actual ancestors, not merely the general 
qualities prevailing in the environments 
of one’s birthplace. The close resemblance 
existing between members of the same race 
is due to the fact that they are largely de- 
scended from identical forebears, as is 
clearly shown by genealogical studies. 
Traits shared in common have become in- 
grained by repeated interlocking mar- 
riages within the group. 

In every race-group, no matter how 
small, some families or family strains will 
be superior to others. The most gifted of 
every group constitute the basis of its race 
progress. There are very many types of 
excellence, numberless elements being in- 
volved in racial advance; but the dispro- 
portionate loss of any superior factor is a 
step in race deterioration. 

The Greeks gave to the most precious 
of human products, the fine strains of 
heredity, the name of “aristoi,” “the 
best.” Aristocracy, “rule of the best,” 
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was indicated as a political ideal. But it 
soon became evident that the “aristoi” 
and the aristocrats belong to very different 
categories. The aristocrat inherited his 
father’s title and control, but not neces- 
sarily his superiority of mind or body. 
Admitting that born leaders of earlier 
times were the ancestors of modern aris- 
tocracy, we must not forget that the orig- 
inal blood has suffered great dilution 
through marriage for money or for “con- 
venience.” Marriage for love, the only 
condition by which personal initiative can 
be maintained in the stock, is a privilege 
of the commoner, seldom of the nobleman, 
almost never of royalty. 


Pampering Weakness in Peace 


The marks which distinguish the aris- 
tocracies of today, love of display, titles, 
finery, and the sports of leisure, are not 
indicative of any real excellence. They 
are features of the sheltered life, in which 
whims and trivialities take the place of 
settled purpose. In the aristocratic castes, 
as with royalty, the law of primogeniture 
obtains, an excellent thing according to 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, “because it ensures 
that there will be but one fool in the 
family.” 

The current aristocracy of Europe 
(whose social position depends on inher- 
itance) is largely identical with the “leis- 
ure class.” But the “leisure class” is 
never, as a whole, made up of men of 
racial value. No man of force and initia- 
tive is content to remain “at leisure.” 
Strong men do not bask in idleness from 
lack of economic compulsion. Dillettant- 
ism is, of course, an “acquired character,” 
but every such trait must have a basis of 
inheritance, else it cannot be acquired. 
“Moreover, of all the criteria for the se- 
lection of a ruling class, careful dressing, 
correct dancing, and mastery of etiquette 
are by far the most preposterous.” (Gué- 
rard.) 

One of the most important advantages 
of democracy is that it allows those really 
“best” to rise to their highest possibili- 
ties—not necessarily as officials. In a 
democracy, there are always men in the 
rank and file as good as those distin- 
guished by office-holding. Only in equal- 
ity before the law can latent force be ade- 
quately utilized. 
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Variety in Perfection 


It is, of course, by no means true that 
all races of men have equal potential 
values. It is also not certain that all ge- 
netic advantages are the privilege of any 
one race, even were there such a thing as 
“race purity” among civilized peoples. 
The best examples of the lowest races offer 
more hope, so far as their line of descent 
is concerned, than the feeble-minded or 
feeble-willed of the highest. Not long 
since, in Adelaide, the writer met a full- 
blooded Australian “Black-fellow” named 
David Unaipon, broad-minded and com- 
petent, a mechanical engineer by profes- 
sion, who would be respected in any com- 
munity. The chief test of racial rank is 
this—that race is lowest which possesses 
fewest men capable of self-elevation. Op- 
portunity and education come to no race 


as gifts. Powerful strains create their 
own opportunity; there can be no other 
leverage. 


“There is for races or nations more than 
one way to be superior. One race may be 
superior to the other by the simple process 
of getting on top and holding the other down. 
It may become superior by learning to do 
some one thing better than any one else in 
the world. And this may be a very simple 
thing; it may be raising cotton, or it may be 
writing a book.” (Booker T. Washington.) 


There is No “Self-made Man” 


There exists, of course, in the mass a 
certain number of individuals of superior 
potentiality who have not yet found them- 
selves or found means of self-extrication. 
There are others yet to be brought forth 
through happy combinations of ancestral 
traits, drawn from varied lines. But high 
endowments never spring from all-round 


nonentity. “Ability is never careless of 
its ancestry. There are no ‘self- 
made men.’” For each man has within 


him, derived from his intertangled ances- 
try, the potentiality of whatever he be- 
comes. Where an individual seems to 
overtop his parentage, it was because his 
forebears were of actually superior ma- 
terial, very likely misjudged by undis- 
criminating society. The genuine upper 
classes are those who in any race possess 
brains and character and can “steadily 
will.” 

Many writers have loosely assumed that 
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education operates to raise the level of 
heredity ; but it is amply proved that edu- 
cation of the individual does not train his 
progeny, except as it may provide for 
them a favorable environment. In each 
generation, intellect must be disciplined 
anew. 

The word “progress” is commonly used 
with a double meaning, including “nur- 
ture” as well as “nature’—that is, im- 
provement through education as well as 
race-development. The two are entirely 
distinct. Race-improvement is very slow, 
depending mainly on survivals of the fit- 
test. Results of education may be imme- 
diate and impressive. 

But education is effective only if im- 
posed “on the solid ground of Nature.” 
By training we may increase the range of 
the individual man; education gives him 
access to the accumulated stores of the 
ages. Civilization has been defined as “the 
sum total of those agencies and conditions 
by which a race may advance independ- 
ently of heredity.” 

In various essays, the present writer has 
tried to gather the facts concerning the 
downfall of nations as a resultant of re- 
versed selection by war. It is easy to show 
that the decay of Greece was of the nature 
of suicide. Her never-ending wars, in- 
ternal and external, exhausted the race. 
The fall of Rome was plainly due to sim- 
ilar causes—ruinous struggles at home, 
far-flung campaigns abroad. “The Em- 
pire perished for want of men” at a time 
when Rome was crowded with people. 
But the “human harvest was bad.” The 
“men about town” were unfit for warfare. 
Toward the end, “only cowards remained, 
and from their brood sprang the new gen- 
erations.” 


The Fate of Other Nations 


In the history of every warring nation 
appears more or less clearly the same rela- 
tion of cause and effect. Some recent 
observations in England may help to illus- 
trate. “Scotland,” say D. James A. Mac- 
donald, “speaks from long and sad experi- 
ence. Every heathery hill looks down on 
a glen that generation after generation 
sent, in answer to the fiery cross and pipes 
of war, the best its home had bred. . . 
The weaklings died in infancy. By the 
law of the survival of the fittest, there was 
bred a race of giants, whole kilted regi- 
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ments, every man six feet or more, were 

the pride of their race and the glory of 

British arms. Tell me, have the 

fittest survived? Go through their cities 

and over their moors and down their glens. 

More than 800 kilted soldiers of the giant 

mold went out of my ancestral glen at Cul- 

loden Mor.” 

To London at the opening of the war 
came up from the English and Scotch uni- 
versities one group after another of young 
volunteers, the very cream of the race, to 
be drilled for service across the channel. 
In sharp contrast to those splendid boys 
we remarked the crowds of youths from 
the East End (said to be over 100,000 in 
number), undersized, undervitatized, sat- 
urated with liquor and shot through with 
vice, who lay about on the grass watching 
the companies drill. Great Britain has no 
use for them today; their fathers were re- 
jected in the Boer War, their grandfathers 
from the war in India—three generations 
of inefficients kept at home to build up the 
London slums. 

From the ’Varsity for October 28, 1916, 
containing names and records of 1,320 
Oxford men killed and missing, I quote, 
almost at random, the following typical 
entries from Balliol College: 

Ashton, E. D. 1908. Second lieutenant, 
Lancashire Fusiliers; aged 26; B. A. 

Asquith, R. 1897. Aged 38; eldest son of 
the Prime Minister; a brilliant scholar; 
won an open scholarship; 1st class honor- 
able Mods.; 1st Class Lit. Hum. prox. ac- 
cess-Hertford Scholarship, Ireland; Craven 
and Derby scholarships; Fellow of All 
Souls 1902-1919; M. A. 

Buch, C. J. 1900. Lieutenant, Bedfordshire 
Regiment, aged 36; history lecturer, Min- 
ister of Education, Cairo; B. A. 

Darbishire, A. D. 1897. 14th Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders; a well-known re- 
search student; professor elect in the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia. 

Dickenson, H. N. 1900. Lieutenant, Royal 
West Kent Regiment; died of wounds; aged 
34; B. A.; had gained some distinction as a 
novelist. 

Wallace, A. 1912. Sergeant, New Zealand 
Fusiliers; died of wounds at Gallipoli, aged 
24; Rhodes scholar; mentioned in dis- 
patches. 


And so on through the whole long roster. 
The records of Cambridge University read 


in the same fashion. In the first two 
years 14,450 Cambridge men had entered 
the servee. Of these, 1,872 were reported 
killed, 2,622 wounded or missing. Such 
irredeemable losses point toward a rela- 
tively emasculated Britain a quarter cen- 
tury hence. A like fate awaits France, 
Germany, and Austria as well. But this, 
the last and most enduring cost of war, 
will then as now pass unnoticed by the 
statesman, the diplomatist, and “the man 
on the street.” 


Salvaging Human Waste 


We do not yet know how many men, 
women, and children were killed, maimed, 
or wounded in the World War. The num- 
ber runs very high, far into the millions— 
thirty, forty, or more—according to the 
completeness of our statistics. To replace 
these incalculable losses is a problem be- 
yond statesmanship. Restoration of num- 
bers, however slow, is, of course, a matter 
relatively simple; renewal in quality is 
well-nigh hopeless. 

As has been abundantly pointed out, 
war first devours the young, selected for 
strength and endurance, “the best that the 
nation can bring.” But the devastaton, 
immeasurable as it is, by no means stops 
there. For with each man who falls, per- 
ishes also the great widening wedge, reach- 
ing forward through time, of those who by 
rights should be his descendants. “Giv- 
ing his life for his country,” a man gives 
far more than that—he yields up his pro- 
portion of the “slain unnumbered” who are 
never to be. 

Again, in addition to the million fallen 
in battle, war takes its quota of civilians. 
Refugees of every description, men and 
women, children often lost or abandoned, 
trampled or starved in the rush, perish 
along the road, or are slain through “mili- 
tary necessity.” Furthermore, everywhere 
behind the lines, far or near, war takes a 
corresponding toll—high-minded men and 
women breaking under the strain of a 
topsy-turvey world, the feeble and aged 
dying from want and neglect. It is often 
estimated that for each soldier who falls 
two or three noncombatants also perish. 

As an accompaniment of all this, the 
shadow of enforced celibacy has spread 
over the womanhood of Europe. A world 
in which women hopelessly outnumber the 
men is sadly unnatural. It means that 
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thousands fitted for love and motherhood 
= to be debarred from the richest joys of 

e. 

To recapitulate: Restoration in quantity 
is a matter of time; restoration in qual- 
ity—in values, moral, mental, and physi- 
cal—will be a much longer and more diffi- 
cult process. Still for a century to come, 
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the history of Europe will disclose its fail- 
ure adequately to conserve the most force- 
ful elements of its population. But as, in 
the long run, the strong and intelligent 
tend to outlast the futile, the dissipated, 
and the lawless, we may expect after this, 
as after every war, an ultimate, though 
very tardy, recovery. 





WHY RELIEF FOR GERMAN CHILDREN 


By ERNEST LYMAN MILLS 


The author, resident of Geneva, Switzer- 
land, has spent months studying conditions in 
Germany.—Ebprror. 


O* THE face of it, the appeal of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America for German relief would 
seem an impertinence. But is it? Is it 
not true that the basis of all reform rests 
upon a vital change in human character, 
something akin to what the old-time re- 
vivalists call conversion? There is not the 
slightest difficulty in writing a Plato’s 
“Republic,” a Moore’s “Utopia,” or any 
of the dreams of the Marxists or others 
of a world where strife has changed to 
co-operation. Even Soviet Russia looks 
good on paper. 

One can easily card-catalogue all of the 
features of such an ideal society and put 
it up in pictures of “Spotless towns.” 
The League of Nations is not a new 
dream, but is the embodiment of the ideals 
and ideas of a thousand dreamers of all 
lands and ages. Any well-balanced econ- 
omist or religious visionist could write 
the constitution and most of the by-laws 
of a model earthly government. Our Dee- 
laration of Independence is almost a per- 
fect document of this sort. The only ob- 
stacle to the acceptance of these programs 
is to be found in human nature itself. 
The innate desires of the various units 
making up our distressed and divided 
humanity to fight for individual rights 
and prerogatives tips over the set-up planus. 
A radical change in the moral sentiments 
of the bulk of mankind is essential to the 
adopting of any program of peace. We 
have not gone beyond or even yet reached 
the program of the Nazarene, who said, 
“Peace among men of good-will.” Unless 


we can somehow change human nature 
into a nature charged with good-will, we 
shall not get very far with our moral 
programs. 

Now, any move which aims to develop 
the spirit of good-will is contributing to- 
ward a change in human nature which 
will help banish wars. It is with this con- 
viction that the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America plans to 
initiate a campaign of German relief, 
stressing particularly the undergirding of 
the agencies of relief, especially the church 
agencies, which are now at work in that 
distressed land. By personal first-hand 
contact of trusted leaders, it has ascer- 
tained that the need constitutes a real 
emergency. General Allen is responsible 
for the statement that “the mortality rate 
of babies during the last three months was 
21 per cent higher than last year, although 
the birth rate in Berlin declined by 30 per 
cent. Half of the newly born children 
have been transferred to orphan asylums, 
since the parents cannot provide for them. 
The shortage of clothing for children dur- 
ing the coming winter will affect their 
state of health very much. Approximately 
3,000,000 people are without undercloth- 
ing and shoes. Babies are without swad- 
dling clothes, and in many instances bed- 
clothing is entirely missing. 

“These figures are consistent with the 
estimates given in a recent report from 
the representative in Berlin of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Ac- 
cording to this report, meat consumption, 
not including imports, was 123 pounds 
per capita in 1912 and 84 in 1922, but 
the estimates for the first six months in 
1923 show a consumption of 34 pounds 
per capita.” 
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The Federal Council proposes to show 
to the German people an expression of 
good-will which can rise above war-time 
hatred. If the American public does rise 
above its deep-seated distrust and extend 
a brotherly and helpful hand, we shall go 
a long way toward developing in Germany 
and America that good-will which alone 
is fundamental for world peace. Will the 
American people be as large and as gen- 
erous in creating and revealing good-will 
as it was in propagating war to a success- 
ful conclusion? We venture to hope that 
American generosity will be more potent 
for world peace than even its armies were 
in their courageous and wholly idealistic 
prosecution of the war. 

The Federal Council realizes that many 
Americans are apt to look with suspicion 
on any such move. There are those among 
us who will detect the subtle hand of Ger- 
man propaganda and see in it an effort 
to annul our interest in the Allied cause. 
There are people who are still fighting the 
War of the Revolution and cannot see any 
reason for a close understanding with 
Great Britain. Probably some can yet be 
found who do not yet accept the verdict 
of our Civil War, and there will always 
be those who can never be satisfied because 
America did not blast her way through 
ruined German cities to Berlin. For some 
small souls and misguided patriots, no 
war ever ends. A part of their plan seems 
to be to perpetuate war-time hatreds. 
From such the Federal Council will only 
receive damnation. But most of those 
who recognize the spirit of good-will 
which prompts the action will rejoice that 
the Federal Council has the courage to 
help in an emergency which confronts a 
former enemy. 

I was waiting for my train at a Berlin 
station and engaged in conversation, as is 
my custom, with a German baggage- 
master, and in the course of our remarks 
we mentioned the fighting ability of the 
American soldiers. He appreciated the 
situation, probably saw a generous Ameri- 
can tip in the distance, and said, “The 
French grenade? Poof, and that was 


about all; we were not much afraid of 
them; but when the Americans came and 
began to throw their grenades! Ach, Gott! 
Bang! they left only a hole. 
terrible !” 


They were 
We laughed together, as I 
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slipped him a couple of billion marks for 
the children. 

But he started me to thinking. 

Our grenades cleared out the old Ger- 
man imperialism—with the help of half 
of the world. We did the job thoroughly. 
Now, we are Anglo-Saxon, with the excep- 
tion of a few million Slavs, Latins, etc., 
but in the main we have the Anglo-Saxon 
fighting spirit—we aim to finish the job 
when we start. When the foe falls, we 
count him out to make sure that he knows 
he is beaten. Then we take hold, lift him 
to his feet, tell him what a fine fight he 
put up, lead him to the cloak-room, clean 
him up, give him pocket money, hire a 
taxi, and send him home. Later in the 
day we call or send in our cards to inquire 
how he does. Remember the quarrel? 
Hold the grudge? Not for more than ten 
seconds! This is about the finest thing 
one knows of the Anglo-Saxon and the 
mixed American. This is why 1 believe 
in the truly American, Anglo-Saxon call 
of the Federal Council for the starving 
German children. Of course, it means a 
change of heart ; but who cares? It is the 
American way ! 





DAYS 


Note.—This poem appeared in the first 
number of the Atlantic Monthly. Mr. Emer- 
son, often ranked as America’s greatest poet, 
once referred to it as perhaps his best poem. 


Daughters of Time, the hypocritic Days, 

Muffled and dumb like barefoot dervishes, 

And marching single in an endless file, 

Bring diadems and fagots in their hands. 

To each they offer gifts after his will, 

Bread, kingdoms, stars, and sky that holds 
them all. 

I, in my pleached garden, watched the 
pomp, 

Forgot my morning wishes, hastily 

Took a few herbs and apples, and the Day 

Turned and departed silent. I, too late, 

Under her solemn fillet saw the scorn. 

—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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THE SCOPE OF THE COMMITTEES 
OF EXPERTS 


Correspondence between M. Barthou, French 
Delegate, Reparation Commission, and Mr. 
Logan, Unofficial American Representative, 
Reparation Commission 


M. Barthou to Mr. Logan 


Delegation Francaise a.la Commission des 
Reparations 


Paris, December 5, 1923. 


My Dear Mr. LoGan: 


I have just had a conversation with our 
colleague, Monsieur Delacroix, upon the ob- 
servations which you have exchanged with 
us. In order to give you more definite infor- 
mation and to clear up points which might 
leave doubts in your mind, we desire to fur- 
nish you with more precise details. 

The first committee of experts will en- 
deavor to find— 

(a) The means of balancing the budget; 

(bv) The measures to be taken to stabilize 
the currency. 

Concerning the stabilization of the cur- 
rency, the experts would be invited first of all 
to determine the conditions to be realized in 
order that a currency may be stabilized, and 
then the measures to be progressively taken 
so as to realize all of these conditions. 

As the stabilization of the currency neces- 
sitates budget equilibrium, the experts would 
similarly be invited to study in detail the 
receipts and the expenditures of the Reich 
and also of the different States. 

The Reparation Commission would ask the 
experts to give it, in all sincerity, their pro- 
fessional opinion on the questions submitted 
to them. 

Monsieur Delacroix and I greatly hope that 
this further information may lead your gov- 
ernment to acquiesce in the acceptance by 
American experts of the invitations which 
will be sent to them to participate in the 
labors of the committees. Furthermore, if 
you accept this suggestion, I am quite pre- 


pared to submit it to the Reparation Com- 
mission. 


(Signed) Louis BarTHOU. 


Mr. Logan’s Reply to M. Barthou 


United States Unofficial Delegation 
Reparation Commission 


18 RUE bE TILsITT, 
Paris, December 12, 1923. 


My Dear M. Bartuovu: 


I have not failed to inform my government 
of your letter of December 5. My govern- 
ment is deeply interested in the economic 
recuperation of Europe and is gratified to 
learn of the proposal for the establishment 
by the Reparation Commission of two com- 
mittees of experts for the purposes stated. 
My government notes the statement in your 
letter, that the first committee of experts will 
endeayor to find— 

(a) The means of balancing the budget of 
Germany, and 

(b) The measures to be taken to stabilize 
its currency ; 
and that to this end the experts will be in- 
vited to determine the conditions to be real- 
ized in order that a currency can be stabilized 
and the measures to be progressively taken 
so as to realize all of the conditions, and also 
that they will be invited to study in detail 
the receipts and expenditures of the Reich, 
as well as of the different States. 

It has been made clear in our interviews 
that the Government of the United States is 
not in a position to be represented on these 
committees, but my government believes the 
proposed inquiries will be of great value, and 
it views with favor the acceptance by Ameri- 
can experts of invitations to participate in 
the work of the committees. 

It is hoped that through these committees 
a practicable and just solution of the pend- 
ing problems may be found. 

Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) James A. LOGAN, JR. 
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THE ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL 
SITUATION OF FRANCE 


Complete Text of the Speech of the Minister 
of Finance, Delivered on December 26, 
Before the French Senate 

Pessimism in certain quarters concerning 
the economic situation of France is abso- 
lutely unjustified. Every indication about 
our economic and financial situation shows, 
on the contrary, a real improvement. The 
alarmist feeling which is being shown origi- 
nates from foreign countries and not from 
France. Foreigners, who have invested con- 
siderable sums in German marks, are afraid 
Germany's bankruptcy will cause Europe's 
bankruptcy and, first of all, France’s. 

It is not to be denied that the French 
“franc,” after a rise at the beginning of 1922, 
has since then depreciated in an exaggerated 
way. Is the lowering of the international 
value of the france due to our financial or to 
our economic situation? An analysis of those 
two factors allows up to answer that ques- 
tion: From a financial point of view, France 
has made during the last few years a con- 
siderable effort for restoration without hav- 
ing received one cent from Germany. The 
balancing of our “ordinary budget” has been 
obtained, and even more—an annuity of 
about 3,500 millions has been included in that 
budget, in order to meet the charge of loans 
issued to make good for Germany’s default, 
while this annuity might have been included 
in the budget of “recoverable expenditures.” 
This result has been obtained, thanks to an 
increase in tax collections. 

In 1922 the government collected 2,464 mil- 
lions more in taxes than in 1921. In 1923, 
during the first eleven months of the fiscal 
year, we collected 2,900 millions more than 
during the preceding year, and the surplus 
for the whole year will probably reach 3,200 
millions; this means that in the course of 
those two years the French taxpayer will 
have paid 5,650 millions more than in 1921; 
and it is to be noted that one-third of the 
surplus is not of a transitory character, but 
represents a permanent increase from per- 
manent causes, among which is the coming 
back to economic life of the devastated re- 
gions. Three years ago the taxes collected 
in the liberated regions amounted to 1,250 
millions; this year they will reach 2,500 mil- 
lions; next year the treasury will receive 
700 or 800 millions more; perhaps even one 
billion. 


The income tax on personal property 
yielded, in 1920, 567 millions and it will yield 
this year 1,300 millions, which represents ten 
times the yield of 1913, which amounted to 
only 136 millions. The income tax in 1919 
yielded 190 millions, and for the ten first 
months of this year it yielded 2,194 millions. 
These are proofs that the important surplus 
in tax collections is sufficient to solve the 
problem of the “ordinary budget,” and the 
result is that every loan issued by the French 
Government is exclusively applied to the 
“budget of recoverable expenditure.” In 1920 
the total amount of our loans was 38,686 mil- 
lions; in 1921 it was 26,540 millions; in 1922 
it was 17,947 millions, and on November 30, 
1923, it reached only 15,356 millions. This 
decrease in our loans will be more and more 
important in the future. Next year the 
amount to be put at the disposal of the 
“budget of recoverable expenditure” will be 
reduced by three billions. 

It is remarkable, moreover, that some re- 
payments were made to foreign countries: 
1,100 millions of francs (or 204 million pe- 
setas) to Spain, 13 million dollars to the 
United States and 50 million yen to Japan. 

The economic and financial situation for 
the first eleven months of 1923 is even much 
more favorable. Our commercial balance 
shows a deficit of 1,475 million francs, which 
is not far from the figures for 1913, which 
were 1,360 million francs. If one takes into 
account not merely the trade balance, but 
also the balance of payments, it will be seen 
that the commercial balance is favorable. A 
few figures will show clearly the main points 
of this economic revival: Statistics concern- 
ing our seaports showed in 1921, for outgoing 
ships, 19,684,000 tons; in 1922, 24,368,000 
tons; in 1923, 28,083,000 tons. The coal out- 
put amounted in 1919 to 22 million tons; in 
1921, to 20 million; in 1922, to 31 million; in 
1923, to 36 million, and in 1913, to 40 million 
tons. So that, in spite of the destruction of 
the coal mines of northern France, we are 
now nearly back to the pre-war situation. 
On the other hand, while in 1921 we had 
91,000 unemployed, we had only 2,674 on 
January 1, 1922, and on December 20, 1923, 
statistics give the number of men unemployed 
as 441 only. 

There is, then, a complete contradiction be- 
tween the real situation of France and the 
exchange rate of her “franc,” and this con- 
tradiction is not justified by any financial or 
economic reason. 
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Some people think that the cause of the 
depreciation of the franc should be found in 
a policy of exaggerated expenditure, and 
they speak of the liberated regions as of a 
bottomless abyss. It is a mistake, as is well 
proved by the reconstruction of those regions. 
Of 3,300,000 hectares (8,151,000 acres) of 
land which has been devastated, 2,930,000 
hectares (7,237,100 acres) have been put 
again into cultivation. Of 22,900 destroyed 
factories, 20,175 have been put again in op- 
eration; of 741,983 destroyed dwellings, 599,- 
000 have already been rebuilt. In three years 
from now the main part of the reconstruc- 
tion work in the liberated regions will be 
completed. 

The real cause of the deterioration of our 
exchange is the non-erecution by Germany of 
the Versailles Treaty. As long as the repa- 
rations question has not been settled, there 
will remain in the world many elements of 
uncertainty and of trouble which will prevent 
that peace for which we have paid so dearly 
from becoming the durable order of things, 
to which we all aspire. The exchange crisis 
in France and Belgium, as well as the unem- 
ployment problem in Great Britain, are the 
result of a lack of solidarity among the vic- 
torious nations, which enabled Germany to 
evade her obligations. 


DANISH PLAN FOR CURRENCY 
STABILIZATION 


Bill for the Establishment of a Currency 
Equalization Fund 
(As Approved by the Folketing at the Third 
Reading, November 15, 1923) 


SecTIon 1. By agreement between the State, 
the Danish National Bank, and the four 
leading private banks, a Currency Equaliza- 
tion Fund is established for the purpose of 
preventing large fluctuations of the daily 
quotations through continued intervention on 
the currency market, and of co-operating in 
the improvement of the value of the Danish 
crown to the extent to which conditions 
necessary for this may be brought about. 

Sec. 2. The State participates in the fund 
with two-fifths, the Danish National Bank 
with two-fifths, the four leading private 
banks with one-fifth together. The responsi- 
bility of the four leading private banks in 
case of loss (cfr. section 7) is, however, not 
to exceed three and one-quarter million 


crowns, 
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Sec. 3. For the promotion of its purpose as 
described in section 1, the fund shall procure 
a supply of foreign currency equivalent to a 
sum of five million pounds sterling. This 
supply shall be provided by foreign credit, 
for which the State and the National Bank 
are guarantors, jointly and separately, having 
recourse to the four leading private banks for 
one-fifth thereof within the limit mentioned 
in section 2. 

Sec. 4. The fund shall be administered by a 
board of eight members: two representatives 
of the State, two of the directors of the 
National Bank, and one director of each of 
the leading private banks. The representa- 
tives of the State and of the National Bank 
shall have three votes each, the representa- 
tives of the leading banks one vote each. 
The board elects a chairman, who shall be 
in charge of the administration of the affairs 
of the fund. In case of a tie of vote, the vote 
of the chairman shall be decisive. The man- 
date as a member of the board of the fund 
shall be unpaid. The fund may engage 
salaried assistance to such extent as the 
chairman deems necessary. 

Sec. 5. The board of the fund shall hold 
meetings as often as decided by the chairman 
or desired by one of the representatives of 
the State or one of the representatives of the 
National Bank or by two of the representa- 
tives of the leading private banks. The board 
decides the maximum rate of exchange at 
which the fund may be willing to sell, and 
whether the fund shall buy, and, if so, at 
which rate of exchange; otherwise the board 
itself adopts the methods of procedure. 

Sec. 6. The agreement shal] be valid for 
two years. The credit mentioned in section 3 
shall be sought for the same period. After 
the expiration of the two years the activity 
of the fund shall be liquidated, provided that 
the continuation be not adopted by a new law 
and agreed to by all the members. 

Sec. 7. At the expiration of this agreement, 
or if the activity of the fund ceases before, 
because its resources have been exhausted, 
in which case the cessation of the activity 
can be resolved by the board by simple ma- 
jority, account shall be rendered and dis- 
tribution of loss, respectively profit, shall take 
place in the proportion in which the partici- 
pants, in accordance with section 2, are part- 
ners in the fund, in case of the four leading 
banks with due regard to the maximum 
amount for which they may be held liable 
according to section 2. 
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Sec. 8. Should the final liquidation of the 
fund result in loss, and the National Bank, 
in order to cover foreign obligations, use any 
part of its gold reserve, the excess rate of ex- 
change, compared to the par value, which 
may be obtained by the realization hereof 
shall be used to cover the loss resulting from 
the activity of the fund.. 

Sec. 9. With regard to covering the foreign 
debt which may exist at the time of the 
liquidation of the fund, the State assumes 
one-half of the obligations and receives in 
return one-half of the assets augmented by 
the quota of the loss, for which the four 
leading private banks are liable. The Na- 
tional Bank assumes the other half of the 
obligations and receives in return the other 
half of the assets. 

Sec. 10. The quotations at the Exchange of 
Copenhagen on the day of liquidation shall 
be used as basis for the account of loss, 
respectively profit. 

Sec. 11. Should the National Bank, in 
order to cover its quota, dispose of so much 
of its gold reserve that the said reserve is 
reduced to less than 50 per cent of the bank 
notes in circulation, the reduction of the 
bank-note guarantee caused thereby shall not 
have any influence on the tax due to the 
State from the National Bank, according to 
the amendment to the Octroi of August 30, 
1919. 

Sec. 12. All expeditions pursuant to this 
law are exempt from stamp duty to the 
Danish State. 

Sec. 13. The act becomes effective at once. 


News in Brief 





THE WomeEN’s Peace UNION announced 
January 13 that it invites all contestants for 
the Bok Prize who are not satisfied with the 
award to send copies of their plan to its head- 
quarters, 244 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City. 

“The Union,” says Miss Raden, “will or- 
ganize a committtee, made up of people 
known to have widely different points of view, 
to read the plans and select the three which 
seem the most valuable. No member of the 





committee will be a member of the Women’s 
Peace Union. The Union has no money for 
a prize, but we expect to secure through the 
press wide publicity for the plans selected. 
Access to all plans received as well as to the 
three plans selected will be given to all rep- 
resentatives of the press, since our object is 
to give wide circulation to all the original 
and valuable ideas which the Bok Prize has 
drawn forth from the public. Plans must be 
received by February 15.” 


THE PRINCE OF WALES, as Earl of Chester, 
made a _ semi-official public appearance in 
Paris for a few days in January. Like his 
grandfather, who created the necessary at- 
mosphere for founding the Entente, the 
Prince is considered “sympathetique” by the 
French. However great the coolness between 
the Quai d’Orsay and Downing Street, this 
unofficial ambassador is regarded with affec- 
tionate interest in Paris. 


FRENCH Brrtus INcREASED for the first nine 
months of 1923, according to official statistics. 
In the ninety departments of France, there 
was an excess of 78,451 births over deaths 
in that period. 


ROME IS BEING CONSIDERED by the Council 
of the League of Nations as the place for 
holding a conference, probably about Febru- 
ary 14, on the question of the universal ap- 
plication of the principles of the Washington 
Naval Conference. Before any official an- 
nouncement is made, however, the Swiss Gov- 
ernment will be discreetly sounded on its 
feelings with regard to taking the conference 
outside of Switzerland. The League of Na- 
tions is not willing to offend Swiss suscepti- 
bility by having the conferees meet elsewhere 
than in Switzerland, in order to secure the 
attendance of delegates from Russia, which 
country has declined to be represented at the 
meeting if it is held in Switzerland. 


THE GHANDI NON-CONFORMISTS and the 
ultra radicals in India are losing ground, 
says Dr. Westel W. Willoughby, professor of 
political science in Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. Dr. Willoughby has recently returned 
from India. He thinks that the diarchic 
form of government now in effect eventually 
will solve the political problems of India and 
give that State a form of government similar 
to other British dominions, such as Canada 
and Australia. 
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FRANCE HAS RATIFIED two of the four sets 
of treaties drawn up by the Washington Con- 
ference. These are the Naval Limitations 
Treaty and the Four-Power Pact. Of the 
other two, one makes new ruies for subma- 
rine warfare, the other binds the signatories 
to the policy of the open door and equal op- 
portunity in China. It seems improbable 
that either of these last two sets of treaties 
will be ratified by the present chamber, whose 
mandate continues to the April elections. 
On the one hand the Italo-Spanish agreement 
is considered as a threat to French commu- 
nications with the North African colonies in 
time of war and has re-emphasized France’s 
need of naval power. As under present con- 
ditions the chief strength of the French navy 
in adjacent waters is submarines, it is felt 
that France can ill afford to tie her hands 
in advance regarding the use she might be 
obliged to make of this form of weapon. On 
the other hand, France at present is making 
strenuous efforts to increase her activities in 
what has long been regarded as its sphere of 
influence in China, namely, the populous 
province of Yunnan, adjoining the French 
colony in Indo-China, just as the British are 
reported to be making similar efforts in Tibet 
and Turkestan. 


AN EXPEDITION SENT OUT by the University 
of Pennsylvania recently shipped to Phila- 
delphia some 85 tons of ancient relics from 
Egypt and Palestine. Some of the articles in 
the consignment weighed five tons each, nota- 
bly the doorways and columns from the Pal- 
ace of Pharaoh Meneptah, at Memphis, Egypt. 
A number of complete mosaic floors are part 
of the Egyptian collection. From ruins in 
Palestine numerous historical monuments are 
in the consignment, together with notabie ex- 
amples of ancient sculpture. 


Kino GEORGE AND QUEEN ELIZABETH of 
Greece, traveling like ordinary citizens, went 
to Italy early in January to attend the serv- 
ices commemorating the death of the exiled 
Greek King Constantine, who is buried in 
Naples. It was rumored that the Greek royal 
family hoped, during their stay of several 
weeks in Naples, to keep in close touch with 
affairs in Greece. 


Tue Porto RICAN LEGISLATURE sent ten of 
its members, accompanied by Horace M. 
Towner, Governor of Porto Rico, to the 
United States in January. The commission 
had for its object an attempt to secure from 
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Congress the modification of the organic law 
of the island. The joint resolution passed 
by the last legislature, creating the commis- 
sion, requests legislation covering six points, 
designed to give the insular government and 
people substantially the same rights in their 
own country as are now enjoyed by the 
States; also, that all national measures that 
tend to benefit education, agriculture, and 
other sources of knowledge or of wealth in 
the island be extended to Porto Rico in the 
same proportion that they are extended to all 
the States in the Union. 


THE DANISH SECTION of the Woman’s Na- 
tional League for Liberty and Peace held re- 
cently an all-country meeting in Denmark. 
After some revision, the object of the league 
now stands as follows: To promote the work 
for a just peace between nations, races, and 
classes; to make war illegal and instead 
adopt a state of affairs which insures con- 
flicts being settled by mediation, arbitration, 
or other peaceful means; to work for the 
above theories being made the foundation for 
the bringing up and education of the young 
both at school and in the home; to co-operate 
with women in other countries working for 
the same aims. 


HUNGARIAN WAR LOANS QUOTATIONS have 
recently improved. The rise is attributed to 
hopes placed in the impending reform of 
State finances. 


THE CZECHOSLOVAK COMMITTEE for Educa- 
tional and Cultural Relations with Great 
Britain and the United States of America 
held a meeting on December 5, 1923, in the 
English seminar of Charles University, 
Czechoslovakia. Dr. Mathesius, professor of 
English language and literature at the uni- 
versity, is chairman of the committee. The 
initiative for the founding of such a com- 
mittee is largely to be attributed to President 
McCracken, of Vassar College, who paid a 
visit to Prague a year ago in connection with 
the proposed American Institute there. Ex- 
change of professors, students, and books 
between Czechoslovakia, on the one hand, 
and Great Britain and the United States, on 
the other, are among the methods proposed 
to promote cultural relations. In the United 
States Dr. S. P. Duggan, Director of the In- 
stitute for International Education, is work- 
ing with the Czechoslovakian committee. 


THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE Of 
the Women’s Engineering Society is to be 
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held in Manchester, England, in the spring 
of 1924. There are now about 200 working 
members of this society, besides a number of 
honorary members who give some support. 
Though a new organization, the Woman's 
Engineering Society was invited to partici- 
pate, on an equality with other engineering 
institutions, in an exhibit recently held in 
England. 


THE FIRST VOCATIONAL SCHOOL ever oper- 
ated in Albania was organized two years ago 
by the American Junior Red Cross. The 
students in this institution represent, it is 
said, the brightest boys in the new Balkan 
Republic. 


YUGOSLAVIAN PRODUCTION OF SUGAR Was 
said, in a recent meeting of beet-growers and 
sugar manufacturers in Belgrade, to be un- 
satisfactory. Only 30,000 tons of sugar were 
turned out last year, although the factories 
had a capacity of 120,000 tons. The confer- 
ence proposed the raising of customs duty on 
imported sugar 2 dinars per kilogram. 


THE DutcH FOoREIGN OFFICE announces a 
temporary commercial and shipping treaty 
between the Netherlands and Finland. It 
came into force on November 20, 1923, and 
will remain in force until a definite trade and 
navigation treaty can be concluded, unless 
upon a three months’ notice it be abrogated 
by either contracting parties after January 1, 
1925. The two countries are giving each 
other most-favored-nation treatment as far 
as commerce, customs duties, shipping, and 
various dues and taxes are concerned. Cer- 
tain exceptions have been made with regard 
to border and coasting traffic. This treaty 
will not alter the commercial relations be- 
tween the Netherlands and the United States, 
but will give the Netherlands decided advan- 
tages over the United States in trade with 
Finland, pending the conclusion of a treaty 
between this government and Finland. 


CUBA HAS MADE A GOVERNMENT appropria- 
tion of $40,000, which will be used for an 
athletic field and stadium at Habana Uni- 
versity, and another of $200,000, for the con- 
struction of new buildings at the asylum and 
school for nurses at Mazorra. 


THE CHILEAN MINISTER AT LONDON has 
procured a loan from England of 500,000 
pounds for the completion of a breakwater 
and for pier construction at Antofagasta, 


Chile. The first quota of the loan, amount- 
ing to 100,000 pounds, is available immedi- 
ately. The Chilean Government plans to 
make Antofogasta one of the best ports on 
the Pacific coast of South America. 


INFORMATION FROM BERGEN, Norway, states 
that, because of the lack of ice-breakers, the 
harbor authorities at Archangel have an- 
nounced that the White Sea will be closed to 
navigation this winter. 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE HAS ACCEPTED the hon- 
orary presidency of the Pan-Pacific Union. 
This union is in no sense an agency of any 
government, though it enjoys the good-will 
of all the countries bordering the Pacific 
Ocean. Invitations to attend its conferences 
are forwarded through Federal and other 
sources. Affiliated or working with the union 
are educational and scientific bodies, cham- 
bers of commerce, and like organizations 
striving for the advancement of Pacific com- 
munities. Its central office is at Honolulu, 
at the ocean cross-roads. In accepting the 
presidency of the Pan-Pacific Union, Presi- 
dent Coolidge says: “My services will always 
be enlisted in behalf of the cause of peace 
and good neighborship, to which the union is 
devoted.” 


A NEW LINEN FACTORY has been established 
at Ribierinha, in the Azores. Flax has been 
grown in these islands for many years and 
the new enterprise is seeking to capitalize 
the possibilities of the industry. At the pres- 
ent time the mill is treating about one ton 
of flax daily, but it-is intended to increase 
this amount. Coarse linen cloth, sheetings, 
toweling, and handkerchiefs are being made, 
and the plant is able to produce thread of a 
fineness of Nos. 35 to 40. 


THE Pusiic HEALTH NursIne SErRvIcE of 
the Siamese Red Cross has been recently in- 
augurated. The first nursing center was 
formally opened in Bangkok, Siam, with re- 
ligious ceremonies, and inspection by Prince 
Nagara Svarga. The center is purely for 
consultation, advice, and instruction. Miss 
Wan Piroshaw, who heads this public health 
nursing center, received her training in Ma- 
nila, through the friendly hospitality of the 
Philippines Red Cross chapter there. 


A GREAT DEMONSTRATION AGAINST WAR and 
armaments has been determined upon by the 
management committee of the International 
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Federation of Trade Unions, with headquar- 
ters in Amsterdam, Holland. The demonstra- 
tion is planned to take place in all countries 
on September 21, 1924. 


SIXTY MILLION DovucGLas FIR seeds were 
sent as a New Year’s gift to Great Britain by 
the American Tree Association. The presi- 
dent of the Association, Charles Lathrop 
Pack, presented the seeds to Henry G. Chil- 
ton, the British charge, at the embassy in 
Washington. The seeds are to be used by 
the British Forestry Commission to reforest 
areas that were cut over in that country for 
war purposes. 


THE NEW PEACE House IN NEw YorkK has 
been recently opened with a pageant. It has 
a large auditorium, where a forum will be 
organized and where other meetings can be 
held. The Women’s Peace Society head- 
quarters have been moved to Peace House. 


THE ONLY WOMAN REPRESENTATIVE of any 
nation to a foreign government is the Rus- 
sian Soviet Minister to Norway, Anna Kol- 
lontay. 


A REPORT FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF CoM- 
MERCE states that the new Turkish Republic 
is attempting to replace the half of the Turk- 
ish commercial fleet lost in the war. At the 
time of her entry into the war Turkey’s mer- 
chant marine amounted to about 110,000 
tons. Of this tonnage it is estimated that 
less than 50,000 tons remain, and that the 
greater portion of this is in bad condition 
or obsolete. The comparatively small ton- 
nage of the merchant fleet at the outbreak 
of the war was primarily due to the in- 
ability of the Ottoman Empire to reserve 
Turkish coastal trade to ships under Turkish 
registry. Now that Turkey has limited its 
coastal shipping exclusively to vessels under 
Turkish registry, where heretofore Greece 
und Italy figured most prominently, a new 
impetus has been given to the development of 
a national merchant marine, says Vice-Consul 
E. A. Plitt, of the State Department. This 
effort to build up a purely Turkish domestic 
carrying trade appears to have been without 
other discrimination against foreign shipping 
hitherto, except in the matter of a sanitary 
tax of 5 piasters per ton on foreign vessels, 
where Turkish vessels pay only 2 piasters. 
The Seir Sefaine has inaugurated a service 
between Black Sea, A2gean, and Mediterra- 
nean ports, and is trying to augment its ton- 
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nage through the purchase of additional 
units and to improve its methods of opera- 
tion. At present a great need is felt for 
large-sized vessels to handle the passenger 
traffic, but this is only temporary, the future 
of the country’s merchant fleet being depend- 
ent largely upon the demand created by the 
development of Turkey’s resources and in- 
dustries. 


INTERNATIONAL ART IS A FEATURE of the 
midwinter exhibition of the Chicago Art In- 
stitute this year. There are a worthy number 
of sketches and paintings by contemporary 
artists on exhibition. These come from 
Russia, Finland, Italy, and France, as well as 
the United States. Handicrafts also, both old 
and modern, form a feature of the exhibition. 


ForRTY-EIGHT AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS are 
co-operating in archeological research in the 
Near East. A wonderful civilization is be- 
lieved to be fully preserved beneath the des- 
ert sands from southern Mesopotamia to Mo- 
sul, where the present survey is being made. 


THE ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNIVER- 
sary of the founding of this Republic is al- 
ready attracting attention. A joint resolu- 
tion of the legislature of Wisconsin memori- 
alizing Congress to celebrate the anniversary 
was recently laid before the United States 
Senate. The resolution reads as follows: 


Whereas in three years a century and a 
half have elapsed since the signing on July 4, 
1776, of that memorable assertion of freedom 
and human rights, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; and 

Whereas the Declaration of Independence 
was followed by seven years of struggle— 
fraught with suffering, hunger, and defeat— 
in which three and one-half million frontiers- 
men wrested their freedom from the tyranny 
of Great Britain and made real upon this con- 
tinent their ideals of self-government; and 

Whereas the nation which was founded 
through the sacrifices of these patriots has 
grown into the greatest and richest nation 
on the earth and is now not only the most 
powerful but, with a single exception, also 
the oldest of republics; and 

Whereas the ideals of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, for all upon which this 
nation was founded, can only be preserved by 
recurring again and again to these foundation 
principles in which it was conceived, and the 
struggles and suffering of the brave men and 
women who believed in them with passionate 
faith: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the Assembly 
concurring), That Congress be, and is hereby, 
memorialized to pass the necessary legisla- 
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tion to fittingly celebrate the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
this Republic, and to give prominence in such 
celebration to an exposition of the documents 
and relics related to the heroic struggle for 
freedom of this nation; and be it further 

Resolved, That properly attested copies of 
this resolution be sent to the presiding officers 
of both houses of Congress and to each mem- 
ber thereof from Wisconsin. 


ACCORDING TO THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERA- 
TION OF TRADE UNIONS, import and export sta- 
tistics have just been published in France for 
the first ten months of the year 1923. Both 
imports and exports have risen considerably 
and the figures for October, 1923, are higher 
than any of the other months. This pros- 
perity is mainly attributed to the disappear- 
ance of German competition in both the for- 
eign and home markets. Even now, however, 
France’s trade balance cannot be regarded as 
entirely satisfactory, since it still shows an 
excess of imports over exports. La Journée 
Industrielle, an employers’ journal, had this 
fact in view when it declared some ten days 
ago that France’s foreign sales and purchases 
would have balanced had it not been for the 
milliards of additional expenditure necessi- 
tated during the year for the purchase of 
coal and coke. Since then agreements have 
been concluded with the German industrial- 
ists, and Poincaré has made skillful use of 
this news to strengthen his position in the 
Chamber. The event is greeted with joy by 
the French employers’ press. La Journée 
Industrielle is already chuckling with glee 
over the advantages to be reaped from the 
agreements, which “were proposed to the Ger- 
man industrialists weeks ago with great pa- 
tience.” If all goes well, the French will get 
17 or 18 million tons of fuel from the Ruhr 
next year. The article concludes with the 
words: “This will be ample to meet our re- 
quirements in coal.” 


WITH THE INTENTION OF COUNTERACTING by 
statistics the impression that France is ex- 
ceptionally militaristic, the Foreign Office 
has made public the budgetary estimates for 
military expenditures by the United States, 
England, and France. The figures are com- 
pared as follows: The United States esti- 
mates 3,544,853,270 francs, or $708,970,654; 
British Isles, 3,212,500,000 francs, or £128,- 
500,000, or $642,500,000; British Empire, 
4,726,694,475 francs, or £189,067,779, or $945,- 
338,890, while the figures for France are 
4,595,002,335 francs, or $919,000,467. 
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CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Jan. 12, 1924. 
Dear Sir: 


I congratulate you and the Society on the 
great change of the ApvocaTEe or Peace. It 
is much more convenient in size, more comely 
in color, easier to read on account of the soft 
paper, attractive from the variety of print, 
and most promising in power, in view of the 
distinguished men mentioned among its offi- 
cers, directors, and committees. The title is 
not quite pleasing. “ApvocATE OF PEACE 
Through Justice” sounds to me a bit cold, 
unsympathetic, rigid, frigid, unappealing. 
“Use every man after his desert, and who 
would ’scape whipping.” Justice must have 
consideration; but will men want to do jus- 
tice unless they love? Isn’t love necessary 
for a right approach to justice? 


“And earthly power doth then show likest God’s 
When mercy seasons justice,” 


It was Shylock who asked his pound of 
flesh in the name of justice resting on agree- 
ment. “In the course of justice (alone) none 
of us should see salvation.” “God is love.” 
The Christmas message of peace rests upon 
and springs out of love. The Cross speaks 
of love. I wonder if a better title would not 
be “The ApvocATE OF PEAcE Through Love 
and Justice.” The Good Book says, “The 
fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace.” I 
wish you and the other officers might think 
this over and see if spiritually such an 
amended title of the ApvocaTe might not 
seem warmer, more instinct with life, more 
attractive as an advocate of peace. Our 
Lord, the Saviour of the world, is our “Ad- 
vocate.” Looking at His life and death and 
church, would we conclude that through the 
centuries the appeal has been simply for 
peace through justice? What do you think 
as you look over human‘ life? In the main 
the “ApvocaTe” is uuch bettered. It is so 
good I should like to see it made best. With 
all good wishes and among them one wish 
for a happy New Year, 

Sincerely yours, 
(Rev.) Emetius W. SMITH. 
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Sorra, Butearta, December 24, 1923. 
To the Editor of the ADvocaATE OF PEACE. 


Dear Sir: I am in the receipt, regularly, of 
your valuable paper, I believe, on the recom- 
mendation of Chancellor David Starr Jordan. 
Your paper is above all an organ working for 
universal peace. This can be attained only 
by good, sincere relations between nations. 
Falsehood is ruinous to such relations; truth 
alone will contribute to that end. My state- 
ment, as enclosed, is the truth, and the pub- 
lishing of it can do only good; it may serve 
to prevent a repetition of incidents as the one 
in question. I have no objection to your ton- 
ing down any harsh word I may have used. 

Last year you very kindly published a re- 
ply of mine to Mr. Gordon Gordon-Smith’s 
unseemly attack upon Bulgaria. It was not 
the first time I had an exchange of words 
with him. 


In the international notes of your issue of 
December you give a version of the incident 
that occurred between Jugoslavia and Bul- 
garia—the attempt to assassinate the Ser- 
bian military attaché in Sofia, as reported 
from Belgrade, and you add: “The Belgrade 
press was unanimous in its praise of the gov- 
ernment for having shown the necessary firm- 
ness with a view tc obtaining complete repa- 
rations and also the safeguarding of the 
country’s dignity.” 

I do regret to have to say that every word 
of the account of the incident as given to you 
is false, and trust that, for the sake of the 
advocacy of peace and better relations among 
nations, you will give me the opportunity to 
place the real facts of the case before the 
public. 

The incontrovertible facts of the incident 
are as follows: Two men obtained admittance 
to Colonel Kristich’s (the Jugoslav military 
attaché in Sofia) apartment at an hour when 
he was habitually out, and at once attacked 
the servant. The Colonel, by chance at home, 
rushed to the assistance of his servant, and 
in the scuffle received two scratches in the 
head. No alarm was given in the house or 
the street. The servant, with a dagger stick- 
ing in his shoulder, runs off to the Jugoslav 
legation, some two hundred yards away, re- 
ports what has happened, and thus only are 
the authorities informed. The police and 


ministers crowd to the scene and receive the 
Colonel’s account: “One man fled on my ap- 
pearance; the other I knocked down and se- 
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cured his revolver, with which he made two 
attempts to fire at me, but he succeeded in 
getting off.” He showed the two wounds in 
his head, the wound in the servant’s shoul- 
der, a flesh wound, and the captured dagger. 
The revolver turned out impossible to fire 
off ; it was rusted and the cartridges were in 
the same condition. There was no reason to 
doubt the Colonel’s account or his belief that 
an attempt had been made on his life. 

A Jugoslav-Bulgarian commission was sit- 
ting in Sofia to adjust outstanding questions. 
The incident was put down to some desperate 
Communists or Agrarians intent upon frus- 
trating the good results promised by the ne- 
gotiations. 

The police authorities, the Minister Presi- 
dent, and the Minister of the Interior there 
and then expressed their sorrow and pre- 
sented their apologies to the Colonel. The 
man, the police more than suspected, had 
meanwhile taken refuge in the Jugoslav lega- 
tion, which refused to deliver him up. 

The next day the Jugoslav minister pre- 
sented to the Bulgarian Government an ulti- 
matum: Within 24 hours the Minister of the 
Interior and the prefect of police to make 
apologies; a company of 250 men to salute 
the Jugoslav flag; a strict inquiry to be made 
and a payment of indemnity to be fixed by 
The Hague Court. There was no time to 
protest or discuss, and the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment, fearing immediate occupation of Bul- 
garian territory, a coveted object, considered 
it wiser to comply with the ultimatum, which 
it did on the following morning. The Bul- 
garian Government looked forward to right 
itself before The Hague Court. The Jugoslav 
Government, however, has taken the precau- 
tion to deprive Bulgaria of such a possibility. 
The Jugoslav minister has waited upon the 
Bulgarian Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
has declared that his government withdrew 
the last two points of the ultimatum; that 
they should be considered as null and void; 
that the incident was closed. 

I repeat, such are the real facts. 

If Italy bullied Greece, why should not 
Jugoslavia improve the lesson upon Bulgaria. 
Where is the power to stop such ruinous con- 
duct for any hope of peaceful conditions 
among nations? And neither Italy nor Jugo- 
slavia appear to regret having been drawn 
into such a false, dishonorable situation, as 
regards respect due to others, to interna- 
tional relations. Both are proud of the exer- 
cise of power to humiliate a smaller nation 
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in one case and a defenseless one in an- 
other—defenseless by treaty. 

On the occasion of the celebration of the 
anniversary of the Fascisti revolution Signor 
Mussolini, addressing the massed demonstra- 
tion, said: “For the first time in Italian po- 
litical life, Italy has accomplished an act of 
absolute independence, having the courage to 
deny the competence of the Areopagus at 
Geneva. If tomorrow’s sacrifices 
should be graver than yesterday’s, would you 
undertake them?” And answer came: “Yes, 
we swear it!” 

If there was ever an attempt to raise a 
home scandalous incident to one of virtue it 
is this one, cynically invented, attempt on the 
life of the Jugoslav military attaché. 

There is little else to add. 

P. M. MatrHeerr. 





Tue CHATEAU THIERRY APARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 17, 1924. 


To the Editor of the ApvocaTE or PEACE. 


Sir: It is difficult to see in what way the 
action of the Government of the Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes (popularly 
known as Jugoslavia), in the matter of the 
attempt to assassinate Colonel Kristich, its 
military attaché in Sofia, can be criticised. 
Taking the facts as stated by M. Matthéeff 
himself, what do we find? Two Bulgarians, 
armed with daggers and revolvers, entered 
the residence of Colonel Kristich at Sofia 
with the evident intention of murdering him. 
As his servant barred their entrance, they 
stabbed him. On Colonel Kristich coming to 
his servant’s assistance, he was attacked in 
his turn. One man attempted to shoot him, 
but his revolver missed fire. The other 
struck him on the head, inflicting two wounds. 
Colonel Kristich knocked one of his assail- 
ants down; whereupon both fled. 

Colonel Kristich, as military attaché, be- 
longed to the diplomatic corps of Sofia. In- 
ternational law knows no greater crime than 
an attempt on the life of any one accredited 
to a country in a diplomatic capacity. If 
such a crime was allowed to go unpunished, 
a very bad precedent would be created. All 
that the Belgrade Government demanded was 
that the Bulgarian Government should offi- 
cially express its regrets to the Jugoslav 
minister at Sofia, and that (Colonel Kristich, 
the victim of the outrage being a military 
officer) a company of Bulgarian infantry, 
with the colors, should render military honors 
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to the legation that had thus been attacked 
in the person of one of its members by Bul- 
garian criminals. There was, further, a de- 
mand that the matter should be referred to 
the International Tribunal at The Hague, 
which was to be asked to fix what indemnity, 
if any, was due for this outrage. 

In view, however, of the fact that the Bul- 
garian Government promptly accorded the 
satisfaction demanded, the Belgrade Govern- 
ment later waived all question of an in- 
demnity and declared the incident closed. 
In doing so it considered that it was showing 
a friendly spirit. M. Matthéeff, for some 
mysterious reason, seems to think that this 
is not so. He surely does not think that be- 
fore the International Tribunal Bulgaria 
hoped to justify the crime committed? 

That there is only too much reason to fear 
such acts of violence in Bulgaria is proved 
by recent events. Since the Tsankoff Gov- 
ernment came into power M. Stambulisky, 
the Agrarian leader and former premier; M. 
Dashkaloff, the former Bulgarian minister to 
Prague, and M. Gennadieff, a former prime 
minister, have been assassinated, while M. 
Guechoff, also a former premier, was severely 
wounded in the streets of Sofia. All this, 
taken with the political activities of Todor 
Alexandroff, the leader of the Bulgarian 
Comitadjis, whose armed bands have repeat- 
edly raided the territory of Serbian Mace- 
donia, burning the villages and massacring 
the inhabitants, has inspired considerable 
anxiety in Jugoslavia, as these incidents do 
not make for good neighborly relations. This 
is regrettable, but as long as such conditions 
prevail it is difficult to foresee any improve- 
ment. The late Alexander Stambulisky was 
sincerely desirous of establishing friendly 
relations with Jugoslavia and did much to 
promote these. Many people believe that this 
was the reason for the reactionary party 
driving him from power and murdering him. 

Yours very sincerely, 
G. Gorpon-SMITH. 


INTERNATION INSTITUTE OF CHINA, 
PEKING, CHINA. 

Sir: I derive much benefit from the Apvo- 
CATE OF Peace. Some of its articles are 
translated into my Chinese Weekly, the in- 
ternational journal. I am working all the 
time for peace, especially in China. 

China is without a head. For twelve years 
China has had no emperor; and yet the 
young emperor, at the close of the Tsing, or 
Manchu, Dynasty, still lives in the imperial 
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palace and holds court for his Manchu sub- 
jects. He also draws revenue from the Chi- 
nese Republic, though not as much as was 
originally stipulated. 

Adjoining the imperial palace is the presi- 
dential palace, or mansion, but for a second 
time in two years it is left vacant, without 
a president. President Hsu Shih-chang, who 
was forced out of office in the summer of last 
year, and fled to his sumptuous residence in 
Tientsin, was the first to go. President Li 
Yuan-hung, who was forced out of office in 
June of this year, and fled to another sumptu- 
ous residence in Tientsin, has been the second 
one to go. 

No emperor can satisfy the Chinese of to- 
day. And it seems as if no president can 
succeed any better. There are, however, 
plenty of aspirants, not for the throne, but 
for the seat. Whether emperor or president, 
there is supposed to be glory and honor, and, 
what is more, money, in being the head of a 
great and vast country like China. 

When President Li fled to Tientsin, and 
later on wandered forth to Shanghai to dab- 
ble further in politics, it was supposed that 
his departure was to make room for another 
aspirant, Marshal Tsao Kun, who is military 
governor of three provinces, wherein lies the 
national capital. This ambition has not been 
crowned with success, and no one knows 
whether a legal election is to take place or 
not. There are many fears and even premo- 
nitions that even if an election takes place 
and Tsao Kun is the man, there will at once 
begin another civil war. 

Should Tsao Kun not be elected by legal 
methods, and the dozen provinces which now 
favor him insist on a dictatorial procedure, 
there will also result civil war. The mass of 
the people, however, without caring whether 
there is a head to the government or not, are 
sincerely anxious to avert war. Hence a 
peace movement is the countercurrent to con- 
fusion and strife. 

As a matter of fact, China not only has no 
emperor and no president, and gets along 
very well without either, but has no mon- 
archy and no real republic. It also seems to 
some that China has no government. This 
is not so. China has always had local self- 
government, and in addition there are pro- 
vincial governments, with both civil and mili- 
tary rulers, and also various competitors. 
There is also a kind of central government, 
with which foreign diplomats can still hold 
concourse. This is called a cabinet or dubbed 
a regency or administrative council. Dr. 
Wellington Koo is the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

This system of ruling a nation is unlike all 
others. It is not the Soviet system, for work- 
men and peasants are far from ruling in 
China. It is not the Swiss system, for in the 
first place these administrators have not been 
chosen by the people or by Parliament (how 
they got in need not be stated), and in the 
second place these men have chosen no one 
as chairman or president. 
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Thus it is that China is without a head. 
This would not matter if there were only a 
strong central government. Under the pres- 
ent divisive condition of the country, the 
revenue coming to the Peking Government is 
insufficient for meeting obligations, and, what 
is worse, there is no recognized authority for 
the whole country. There is a government 
recognized by foreign powers, but not by the 
Chinese people. 

There are many Chinese who recommend 
that each province concern itself with its own 
affairs and not bother about the national 
government at Peking or anywhere else. 
This policy, if carried out, would be a form 
of dismembering China by her own hands 
and not by foreign powers. There is good 
sense in the proposal for greater provincial 
autonomy and for federalism in democracy, 
but a country which persists in continuing to 
have no government will destroy its own ex- 
istence. 

Thus politics in China are fascinating. 
We all wonder what is going to happen next. 
We are all perforce becoming prophets. 

GILBERT REID. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


UNDERSTANDING ITALY. By Clayton Sedgwick 
Cooper. New York, The Century Co. Pp. 
306. Price, $3.00. 


Mr. Cooper is an American who has al- 
ready written books of appreciation on South 
American countries; he has also written 
books dealing with foreign trade and mar- 
kets. In this volume he attempts, quite suc- 
cessfully, to make modern Italy, the young 
Italy of enterprise and liberty, understood 
by his own countrymen. 

He finds that individualism is the key to 
the Italian character, and that Italy gives 
unique freedom for the expression of indi- 
viduality. In fact, he suspects that country 
is freer today than the United States, Great 
Britain, or Switzerland. 

A chapter on Fascismo and the new Italian 
nationalism is perhaps the most interesting 
and interpretive of the book. He gives in 
full the “Rules of discipline for the black- 
shirted princes of Italy.” Mussolini, of 
course, threatened force in capturing the 
government for the people, but he really had 
so large a majority of the public enrolled 
under his banner that it amounted to a pub- 
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lic endorsement. Mr. Cooper thinks that 
Mussolini is the first premier who has truly 
represented United Italy, who has drawn his 
adherents from every section. That the 
Fascismo used such vigorous methods merely 
illustrates the fact that they are Italians and 
not Anglo-Saxons; that they have not the 
same attitude toward parliamentary and con- 
stitutional law as have the Anglo-Saxons. 

This is a fact which he does not see fit to 
mention again when, later, he appreciatively 
outlines the Italian objections to our limita- 
tion of immigration by the law of 1922. The 
American reader, however, will remember the 
fact that the Italian does not feel toward 
constitutional law as we do. It will influence 
his attitude toward Italian immigration. 

Further chapters give, in readable fashion, 
the strength of Italy in agriculture, industry, 
and trade; in man-power and in water-power, 
with which she is planning to run her rail- 
ways and most of her industries. 

Opportunities for American investment are 
enumerated in somewhat the same fashion 
in which Mr. Malcolm Davis, a few years 
ago, pointed out similar opportunities in 
Russia, in his book, “Open Gates to Russia.” 

Numerous photographic illustrations are 
sprinkled through the book, but with no par- 
ticular relation to the chapters in which they 
occur. 

Mr. Cooper sums up the present European 
situation, defending, by the way, the position 
of France in respect to reparations. He sees 
the new Italy as a strong power for recon- 
struction in Europe. Her spiritual and na- 
tional development is, he thinks, working 
toward the building up of good-will, toler- 
ance, and ideals of national patriotism and 
international brotherhood. 


THE IRRESISTIBLE MOVEMENT OF DEMOCRACY. 
By John Simpson Penman. Macmillan, 
New York. Pp. 729. Price, $5.00. 


Mr. Penman was led to undertake the pres- 
ent study of democracy by the famous sen- 
tence which President Wilson used in his war 
address to Congress, April 2, 1917: “The 
world must be made safe for democracy.” 
Taking the word democracy in its usual 
meaning, as a form of popular government, 
he asked himself what it meant and if it 
was worth saving. 

This scholarly but charmingly written book 
aims to answer these questions. 
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Democracy, as it sprang up in the latter 
quarter of the 18th century, went through 
somewhat parallel lines of development in 
America, France, and England. These move- 
ments are traced separately in the three main 
divisions of the book. Due recognition, how- 
ever, is given in each to the interaction 
of the democratic impulse among the three 
countries. 

The main thesis of the book is that the 
onward movement of democratic liberty is 
really irresistible; that, as a form of govern- 
ment, its growth and expansion is the epic 
history of the modern world; and that it 
maintains, by its own inherent strength, a 
steady and irresistible advance in spite of the 
opposition of individuals, governments, or 
classes. 

In the face of the many depressing and 
critical books on democracy now coming from 
the press, it is indeed heartening to read a 
convincing statement that we have come to 
a point in development when class interest 
must ultimately be “broken against the move- 
ment of popular government which expresses 
the rule of all the people for the general wel- 
fare.” 

One of the very best features of the book, 
however, accordng to our way of thinking, is 
the sympathetic spirit in which we are led 
to follow the adventures of our sister democ- 
racies, France and England, in their quest 
for popular liberty. We of America may 
well recall from time to time that we are not 
the only liberty-loving people in the world. 
It is wholesome business to follow the process 
through which two other nations have as- 
serted the same irresistible principle of free- 
dom. 


PERMANENT CourT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE. 
The Reference Shelf. Vol. 11, No. 12. 
Compiled by Julia HE. Johnsen. Pp. 117. 
H. W. Wilson Co., New York. Price, 90 
cents. 


This little handbook, primarily designed 
for debaters, presents in compact form most 
of the arguments heretofore given for and 
against the World Court. They are first 
presented in a brief, or outline, at the begin- 
ning of the book. It seems to us that some 
of the arguments, at least on the negative 
side, are contradictory. This means that de- 
baters will need to choose carefully state- 
ments that are not mutually exclusive of 
each other. It is true, however, that the out- 
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lines do group together arguments, all of 
which are sometimes used, if not always by 
the same person. 

A valuable bibliography follows the brief, 
and this, in turn, is followed by reprints, 19 
in number, of all or parts of speeches and 
articles on the subject, by representative 
persons. No official documents are given, 
since these are readily obtainable elsewhere. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES; 
Its Sources AND ITs APPLICATION. By 
Thomas James Norton. Little, Brown and 
Co., Boston. Pp. 298. Price, $2.00. 


If the people of the United States are to 
discuss intelligently the various proposals for 
international association that are now before 
them, they must understand the principles in- 
volved in an association of States. They 
must know where we stand now and why 
we are here. They should know what has 
been found workable in policies and what has 
already been discarded as useless or danger- 
ous. 

To this end, few better means of obtaining 
a clear view can be imagined, at least for us 
common run of folk, than this well-planned 
and simply written book of Mr. Norton’s. 

His plan is to “explain the Constitution by 
a note to every line or clause that has «@ 
historical story or drama back of it, or that 
has contributed during the one hundred and 
thirty-three years of our life under this in- 
strument to the national or the international 
welfare of mankind.” Not only does the 
author frequently give the arguments origi- 
nally made in framing the Constitution as it 
stands, but, also he often shows by example 
or contrast wherein its provisions have 
proved salutary. For instance, under the 
phrase “to declare war,” he reviews the 
declaration of war on Serbia by the gov- 
ernment of Austria-Hungary in 1914, and 
shows how it could not have happened under 
our Constitution, since by its provisions no 
one man or coterie can declare war. 

As in most books, there are some slips of 
interpretation and in statements of fact. In 
his interpretation of “We, the people of the 
United States,” the author does a little vio- 
lence to Mr. Chief Justice Marshall’s objec- 
tion to compounding our people “into one 
common mass.” The author ignores through- 
out his book the fact that it was the “Federal 
Convention,” not “Constitutional Conven- 
tion,” which met in Philadelphia in 1787. 
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A separate table of cases for the special 
use of lawyers, a good index and two well- 
printed and well-arranged charts, complete 
the usefulness of this excellent text. 


Or Wuat UsE ARE THE COMMON PEOPLE? By 
Heinrich Buchholz. Warwick and York, 
Baltimore. Pp. 25. 


The author of this defense of democracy 
speaks from the standpoint of the common 
people. He is disturbed by the disintegrating 
effect of the criticism of the people which he 
continually reads. Many criticisms are true, 
not because of the inherent defects of the 
rank and file, but because of unjust usurpa- 
tions of authority by politicians on the one 
hand and by “Intelligencia” on the other. 
His special quarrel seems to be with the 
latter. 

Mr. Buchholz is perhaps unduly acid in 
speaking of clergymen, educators, and other 
“uplifters.” He seems to have a certain fog- 
giness as to the difference between intelli- 
gence tests and school examinations. Of 
course, it is not true that the term “common 
schools” is any more a contemptuous term 
than are the phrases “common laws” or “the 
common good.” 

But his comparison, all the way through 
the book, of the body politic to an ideal fam- 
ily, where the balance is kept between the 
interests of the group and of the individual, 
is a good one. His plea for the common man 
is eloquent. On the whole, the book offsets 
wholesomely the sarcastic essays appearing 
elsewhere nowadays, as well as those other 
scholarly, but text-book-like, volumes which 
aim to defend democracy. 


DEUTSCHLAND UND DER GENFER VOLKERBUND. 
By Dr. Hans Wehberg. Ernst Oldenberg, 
Leipzig. Pp. 112. 


This little paper-covered book on the 
League of Nations contains, in well organized 
form, much that will interest a German read- 
ing public. 

Beginning with Hugo Grotius, Dr. Weh- 
berg runs rapidly through the history of in- 
ternational law, as well as other methods of 
war prevention. An eloquent chapter on the 
reasonableness of Germany’s admission to the 
League finishes the body of the booklet. 

An appendix follows, containing the Cove- 
nant of the League and a brief bibliography 
of German books on the subject. 














